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OUR DON QUIXOTE 


In the Life of Cervantes which Lockhart appended to his edition 
of Motteux’ translation, I find the following words: “In our country, 
almost everything that any sensible man would wish to hear said 
about Don Quixote has been said over and over again by writers 
whose sentiments I should be sorry to repeat without their words, 
and whose words I should scarcely be pardoned for repeating.” 

There is hardly a work, whether of criticism or of imagination, 
which is not at its inception blocked by such a paralyzing thought. 
Nihil novum sub sole. Yet, works do get written, fortunately for the 
most part, a sign that the argument put forward by Lockhart, what- 
ever its merits as an argument, has little power in the realm of the 
will. Needless to say, even as an argument, it is fallacious, for it 
rests on the assumption that a work of art such as Don Quixote is a 
static thing, a block of matter, be this matter words, marble, or colors, 
which once put into shape remains forever what it was when it left 
the hands of the artist. This view, however, misses the main feature, 
nay, the very essence of a work of art, which is not merely matter 
and shape, but matter formed by the spirit. The specific character of 
a work of art, that which separates it not merely from formless 
matter but from works executed without inspiration, is that it lives. 
It is conceived and created, and long after its creator has shed his 
mortal raiment, it continues to grow. For us, children of the twen- 
tieth century, Westminster Abbey, Hamlet, Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Michelangelo’s “Moses,” are not what they were for the 
coevals of their respective creators; for they have since then assimi- 
lated centuries of mankind’s spiritual growth. That is why, despite 
Lockhart’s discouraging advice, we may venture to speak of Don 
Quixote, for though our own wits be poorer than those of the critics 
of yesteryear, Don Quixote is greater than when, armed cap-a-pie, he 
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came out of Cervantes’ imagination, greater for all the wealth of 
experience and adventure which he has gone through, riding for three 
hundred years over the boundless fields of the human spirit. 

For.think of the road which the spirit of the Brave Knight has 
covered since toward the beginning of the seventeenth century he 
died in the flesh, unable to bear the melancholy burden of sanity! 
Luscinda no longer looks for Cardenio’s letters in his copy of Ama- 
dis de Gaula but freely talks to him in the stalls at the “Pictures,” 
while justifying Boileau’s wise remark: “Chassez le naturel, il revient 
au galop.” 

Amadis himself, whom Cervantes thought he had ousted forever, 
gallops back on the screen, clad in cowboy’s attire, and achieves feats 
no less extravagant than those which turned the brain of poor Qui- 
xano el Bueno. Arms and letters, the two professions which then 
governed the world, and which Don Quixote loved to compare and 
contrast as an expert in both, have fallen to second rank; while the 
“fatal words thine and mine,” which the Brave Knight sigmatized in 
his speech to the goatherds, have become the alpha and omega of the 
science of government, and those very mills and those very fulleries 
with which he fought or meant to fight have grown to be what his 
wild imagination fancied and seems to have guessed—giants of indus- 
try whose hundred powerful arms encircle the world, awe-inspiring 
powers which work in the night. The ambition of Sancho—to become 
the governor of an island—has since then entered the heart of the 
innumerable Sanchos who people the earth, so that for lack of islands 
to satisfy so many would-be governors and, moreover, of natives to 
be governed, since even Sancho’s Baratarian subjects emulate the 
ambition of their lord, the matter had to be entrusted to enchanters. 
A famous magician, by the name of Rousseau, succeeded in enchant- 
ing the Island Barataria in such a manner that all should be at the 
same time governors and governed, and he bestowed on this en- 
chanted commonwealth the fantastic name of Democracy. Which 
name, if Don Quixote in his scholarship would recognize as meaning 
“the power of the people,” Sancho in his simpler commonsense would 
certainly hold demoniacal and understand as “the power of the devil.” 

And thus, through earth and mind, three centuries of experience 
have passed, during which many an illusory castle has turned out to 
be an inn ; many a beautiful Dulcinea has been enchanted into a rough 
and ill-smelling country wench. Religious unity in Europe, the Ameri- 
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can Eldorado, the dreams of the age of reason, the windmills of the 
Bastille—dream after dream and adventure after adventure—the 
ghost of Don Quixote has gone through since they laid his body to 
rest. Can we speak of him as did his contemporaries who saw him 
ride the plains of La Mancha? 

Can we even speak of him as did Cervantes? There is a pregnant 
line in Cervantes’ own preface to his great book: 

But I, who, though seeming to be the father, am the stepfather of 

Don Quixote .... 
—a line which deserves to be weighed and meditated. A line in which 
Cervantes with that intuition which is the crowning gift of creative 
genius, seems to realize that Don Quixote is really nature’s son and 
not his own, and to guess that this “dry, swarthy son,” hijo seco y 
avellanado, will grow in the course of ages to reach a greatness far 
beyond the dreams of his stepfather. 

There is little doubt that Cervantes ill-treats Don Quixote now 
and then with the hand of a conventional stepfather. For him, too 
often and too harshly for our taste, Don Quixote is an object of 
merriment. Cervantes seems to take for granted the right of the sane 
to make fun of the mad in a manner which we are nowadays apt to 
find a little too hard. Remember his praise of Dulcinea for joining 
issue with the merrymakers at the expense of Don Quixote.’ He 
seems to espouse the cause of reality with a somewhat excessive zeal. 
This is particularly so in what in my opinion is the most painful scene 
in the book, the attack of Sancho on Don Quixote,? when Sancho, 
having brought his master to earth after a swift fight, forces him to 
surrender with his knee on his breast. The passage, hard enough in 
its substance, is rendered harder by the somewhat perfunctory man- 
ner in which it is written, and the reader is pained to find that after 
an event of such significance Cervantes can pass on to the next 
adventure without the slightest development or comment. The inci- 
dent, it is true, occurs in that part of the book in which Cervantes is 
working against time, in order to counter the effect produced by the 
publication of the spurious Second Part. Yet it is too much in har- 
mony with that curious animosity against Don Quixote which now 


1 Part I, beginning of chap. xxx, “Dorotea, who was discreta and very 
witty, knowing the little sense of Don Quixote, and that all save Sancho made 
fun of him... .” Discreta means “sharpwitted” with a shade of approval. 

2 Part II, chap. ix. 
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and then seems to harden Cervantes’ pen to be lightly dismissed as 
the result of hurried composition. 

But again, Cervantes did not and could not see Don Quixote in 
his true greatness, which so far as we are concerned is the greatness 
to which he has attained today. Innumerable—and futile—discus- 
sions have been wasted on the question whether Cervantes meant to 
give his characters the symbolic value which we now attach to them. 
The dispute rests on a misunderstanding of the very essence of art. 
True, and therefore creative, art is purely concerned with creation 
in the concrete, but when successful it attains a symbolic value by the 
mere fact that it is creative. This virtue does not reside in the artist, 
but in nature. It is the outcome of the universal unity and harmony 
of things. Had Cervantes meant to symbolize abstractions, he would 
have failed to create a work of art. He was, however, purely con- 
cerned with creating characters, and that is why he succeeded in 
giving the world eternal symbols. For even as a stone that strikes the 
water, though merely intent on obeying the law of gravity, will cause 
ever-widening circles to rise on the surface, even so the creator who 
succeeds in touching the sea of the spirit will stir circles on it beyond 
the bounds of his limited sight. Not what Cervantes meant, but what 
he did is our patrimony, and when we speak of Don Quixote we are 
at liberty to choose any one of the innumerable circles which widen 
round the spot which his genius stirred first. 

Avowedly, the book is written with the purpose of “undoing the 
authority and welcome which chivalry books enjoy with the world 
and the vulgar.* The purpose is too often and too clearly stated to be 
lightly dismissed. Yet it is, I believe, possible to exaggerate Cer- 
vantes’ own earnestness in the matter. Comic writers were ever 
shamefaced and apologetic. Mankind is so overburdened with cares 
that they feel it almost sinful to laugh and must seek for moral and 
even physical pretexts to excuse a hearty enjoyment of the light side 
of life. Rabelais himself warned his readers to look inside his book 
for the “substantifique moéile’ of his teachings. Cervantes feels 
bound to remind his public that he is not wasting time in endowing 
the world with one of its most valued treasures. But it is difficult to 
believe that the first impulse to which we owe such splendid creations 
was a merely critical purpose, and of no great importance, at that. 
On the face of it, Don Quixote was born in the exhilarating mood of 


8 Prologue to the First Part. 
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inspiration, the only force capable of lifting Cervantes’ spirits from 
the miserable frame of mind into which he had then sunk, to the free 
spheres in which he writes. I venture to think that the real inception 
of the book must be found not in a desire to destroy, but in the 
ambition to emulate, the popularity of Amadis de Gaula and his race. 
It should not be forgotten that in his famous chapter “On the pleas- 
ant and great scrutiny which the Curate and the Barber made of the 
Library of our Ingenious Hidalgo”* Cervantes shows himself far less 
averse to books of chivalry than he had led us to expect. He actually 
praises three of them, namely, Amadis de Gaula, Palmerin of Eng- 
land, and Don Belianis de Grecia, while he reprieves many more from 
the devastating flames of the housekeeper’s fire. Moreover, this scene 
abundantly proves that Cervantes was extraordinarily well read in 
books of chivalry and knew them all intimately and thoroughly, 
which to say the least does not suggest any insurmountable dislike of 
them. If, as is generally admitted, the Canon of Toledo expresses 
Cervantes’ own literary opinions, it will be remembered that these 
views in so far as they concern books of chivalry are singularly 
moderate. The Canon refuses to go as far as the Curate in his con- 
demnation of them and points out that there is something to be said 
in their defense since they give ample scope for the author’s powers. 
I am therefore inclined to think that the Canon is still representing 
Cervantes when he confesses that he once attempted to write a book 
of chivalry himself : 


I, at any rate—the Canon replied—was once tempted to write a book 


of chivalry myself .... and if I am to confess the truth, I wrote more 
than one hundred pages of it. .... 


Here, I fancy, Don Quixote was born. From this first draft of a 
book of chivalry conceived in earnest, Cervantes must have been 
driven by his sense of humor to write a parody—a kind of literary 
activity much in vogue in his day. The rest was merely a pretext, 
more or less sincerely held, to explain away to others and to himself 
the apparent levity of the undertaking. 

Nor is Cervantes the best example that could be found of a style 
substantially different from that of books of chivalry. His objections 
to this kind of literature seem to fall under two heads. The first is 


* Part I, chap. vi. 
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one of form. Cervantes objects to such arabesques as those he quotes 
with derision in his first chapter: 


The reason of the unreason which to my reason is meted out in such 
wise my reason doth enfeeble that it is with good reason that I complain 
of your beauty. 


Such extravagant playing with words was not then confined to books 
of chivalry, as any reader of Quevedo knows, nor to Spain, nor to 
prose. Shakespeare left us as good an example as we could wish in 
one of his sonnets: 


Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy “Will,” .... 


Cervantes meant to break a lance for simplicity in writing his Don 
Quixote, and no doubt as a whole, the book is written with a direct- 
ness all its own. Yet he could also fall into the very faults which he 
criticized. The song which Cardenio (who is supposed to have lost 
his reason from suffering), is heard to sing in the solitudes of Sierra 
Morena is, in relation to the situation, no less artificial than the liter- 
ary contortions of Feliciano de Silva. Even in his prose, Cervantes 
is not wholly free from the same deliberate effort toward purely 
verbal ornamentation, and though he never falls into extravagance 
he now and then loses his usual directness and lets himself go to the 
rocking movements of rhetoric. For indeed this is a constant feature 
of Cervantes’ criticism that he seems unable to generalize his views 
into a principle, and that in his practice he often presents, though in 
a slightly different form, the same defects which he condemns in 
theory. 

Such is particularly the case in regard to the second objection 
which he raises against books of chivalry, that is, that they are not 
“true,” by which he means true to life or possible. That is the mean- 
ing of the very last sentence in the book: 


For no other was my desire than to make men abhor the feigned and 
extravagant histories of chivalry books, which through those of my true 


Don Quixote are beginning to totter and will without any doubt ultimately 
fall. 


What he means by “feigned” and “true” he indirectly explains 
with his usual irony in two pages which must be quoted. The first 
occurs in the scrutiny chapter, when the Curate, referring to Tirante 
el Blanco, says to the Barber: 
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In troth, my neighbour, this is the best book of its kind in the world; 
here, knights eat and sleep and die in their bed, and make their will before 
dying, with other things which are lacking in other books of this type.® 


The second is that passage where Cervantes humorously extols Don 
Quixote in words that are an oblique satire on books of chivalry: 


.... the first who in these calamitous times devoted himself to the labours 
and exertions of knight-errantry, to righting wrongs, rescuing widows and 
protecting maidens—those maidens who, with whip and palfrey, and with 
all their maidenhood about them, wandered from hill to hill, from dale to 
dale, so that unless a rogue or a villain with axe and helmet, or a boister- 
ous giant, ravished them, maidens there were in past ages who, after 
eighty years during which they never had slept under a roof, went to their 
graves as pure virgins as the mothers who bore them.® 


This is a delightful satire on the unreal world of knight-errantry, 
and we might expect Don Quixote to represent the very opposite, 
that is, a deliberately positive, real novel, happening in a real world. 
Certainly, the book is a fine effort toward writing sober romance, and 
it has been rightly praised for its vivid presentation of Spanish life 
in the time of its author. Yet, in the numerous episodes, pastoral and 
other, which crowd its pages, in order, as Cervantes explains, to 
relieve the monotony of a story in which their are only two main 
heroes,’ Cervantes claims for himself a good share of the liberty 
which he denies the books of chivalry. Though he does not appeal to 
the marvelous, he does seek help in the unlikely, which is a kind of 
marvelous in a small way. 

Thus, the two forces—unbridled imagination and weight of real- 
ity—which oppose each other in his book, have not yet achieved a 
state of balance. There is in the literary conception of the novel the 
same dualism that we find in its two main characters. At times 
realism prevails, and Cervantes is so conscientious as to take pains 
to explain the mechanism of reasonable events which underlies his 
ingeniously contrived adventures: for example, Altisidora’s death and 
revival ; the Speaking Head in Don Antonio’s house. But how often 
Cervantes, in true imitation of Don Quixote, gallops over the fields 
of imagination and loses sight of reality. Pastoral scenes, in particu- 
lar, are his King Charles’s head, just as chivalry books are Don 


5 Part I, chap. vi. 
® Part I, chap. ix. 
7 Part II, beginning of chap. xliv. 
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Quixote’s. And he is responsible for a good half-dozen of those 
wandering maidens whom he ridiculed when he met them with whip 
and palfrey in the hills and dales of chivalry books, but who seem 
quite acceptable to him when, clad in pastoral attire, they complain 
to the winds in the solitary haunts of the Sierra Morena. Indeed, 
there is good ground for the view that much of the popularity which 
the book instantly gained was precisely due to the spirit of wild 
romance which it retained from the enchanted lands of chivalry books 
whence it came, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 


but trailing clouds of fancy and romance. 

The rest, no doubt, came to it through its sheer creative wealth. 
Don Quixote, like Hamlet, to which it is subtly connected by many a 
sympathetic contrast, is a work overflowing with vitality, and in 
which stories, plots, and characters are, as it were, sketched in pass- 
ing, out of the abundance of the mind. Such are the two village 
stories which Cervantes throws in among the ramblings of Teresa’s 
letter to her exalted husband, Sancho the Governor; or again, that 
delicious giant “Pandafiland of the Cross-Looks, who, though his 
eyes are well placed and straight, always looks askew, as if he 
squinted, and he does so on purpose, through sheer malignity, and in 
order to put fright and panic into the heart of those on whom he 
stares.” This giant is a figure which Dorotea improvises in passing 
in order to give to her narrative as Princess Micomicona the kind of 
plausibility which Don Quixote requires. And it should be noticed 
that Pandafiland of the Cross-Looks is not merely a Cervantian, but 
a Dorotean creation. It is conceived in exactly the tone which she 
brings to the scheme plotted by the Curate and the Barber to bring 
Don Quixote back to his village—sprightly, graceful, and with a 
sense of fun not only feminine but slightly motherly to boot, for 
Pandafiland is a nursery villain. The charm of Dorotea’s playing of 
Micomicona lies precisely in the natural way in which she enters into 
her role with her whole character as we know it from her past ad- 
ventures and record, her youthful assurance bordering on forward- 
ness yet within the bounds of modesty, her sense and discretion, her 
exquisite humor. 

For the pre-eminence of Don Quixote and of Sancho should not 
make us forget how firm, though free, is the drawing of the other 
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characters which crowd the novel. Each of them would repay a close 
study, but of them all, perhaps the most admirably conceived is that 
of Cardenio. He is a kind of Hamlet, irresolute, introspective, who 
tortures himself with the strength which he ought to let out upon the 
world. His distrust of fate, which is but a reflection of self-distrust 
in the timid, is marked from the beginning of his story. 


Finally, I told him that I did not venture to tell my father not only 
because of that obstacle, but on account of many more which intimidated 
me, though I hardly knew what they were, for it seemed to me that what- 
ever I wished would never come about.® 


Irresolution mars his fortunes at every step. He lets things drift and 
allows his treacherous friend Don Fernando to send him away, 
though his suspicions have been aroused by the pleasure Don Fer- 
nando takes in speaking of Luscinda. How skilfully observed those 
pleadings of the irresolute in order to appease his own qualms: 
“Could I avoid his treason? Could I even imagine it?” Warned by 
Luscinda, another timorous character who drifts into marrying Don 
Fernando against her will, he rushes back just in time to steal into 
the house where the wedding is taking place, and there, instead of 
stopping the proceedings with a manly outburst, he lets things drift 
again and only finds his wits in time to flee away having seen Lus- 
cinda faint after her fatal “yes.” This unreasoned flight from the 
world is also inspired by an admirable insight into the character. The 
prolongation of the type into madness is even more admirable. The 
transition is thus described by Cardenio himself : 


I remained void of sense, abandoned, so I thought, by Heaven, turned 
into an enemy of the Earth that sustained me, the air refusing me breath 
for my sighs, water humour for my eyes; fire only increased in me in such 
a manner that I burnt with rage and jealousy. 


Cardenio conveys more than he says in thus emphasizing the fire 
that remains in him. His subsequent madness was in effect the out- 
come of suppressed violence. The violence which he ought to have 
let out at the wedding and durst not remained within him and ran 
riot in his breast and brain. Thus Cervantes turns this man, whom 
anger in reason will not succeed in rousing, into a maniac of fury. 
The Goatherd who describes him to Don Quixote® says of him: 


8 Part I, chap. xvii. 
® Part I, chap. xxiii. 
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.... for when he is seized of his fit of madness, though shepherds offer 
him (food) willingly, he does not accept it, but takes it by violence, and 
when he is in his senses, he asks it for love of God, with great courtesy 
and moderation, and renders many thanks, and not without tears. .... 


Similarly, when Don Quixote interrupts the story of his life, un- 
able to repress his feelings at the mention of Amadis, this man who 
did not fight when his fiancée was taken from him savagely attacks 
Don ‘Quixote for having denied that Queen Madasima was the mis- 
tress of Master Elisabad. Yet madness is no school for character, and 
Cardenio, in spite of his fits of violence, remains a timorous man. 
When he finds himself again in the presence of Don Fernando and 
Luscinda, in that extraordinary gathering at the inn, which is like 
the last act of a crowded melodrama, he waits until Don Fernando 
opens his arms and lets Luscinda free, and then... . 


As Luscinda had just swooned, she would have fallen to the ground 
when Don Fernando let her go, had not Cardenio been there, who had 
hidden himself behind Don Fernando so as not to be recognised, and then, 
conquering all fear and venturing all risk, came forward to hold Luscinda 
in his arms. 


Such is the character of Cardenio, traced from sanity to madness 
and back to sanity with such wonderful sense of truth: a sense of 
truth which utterly fails Cervantes when he makes his character sing, 
for, as previously stated, the song and the sonnet which Cardenio 
sings are cold and artificial compositions, wholly out of harmony with 
his situation and character. 

The very lack of any symbolical interpretation in this and other 
secondary characters renders it easier to enjoy them as mere beings 
of fiction. The wealth of meaning which three centuries of delighted 
readers have accumulated into Don Quixote and Sancho tends on the 
other hand to obscure their unique merit as concrete persons or types. 
Yet, an accurate understanding of the two characters should be the 
basis for all subsequent symbolical interpretations. 

The case of Don Quixote is one of self-delusion. We know the 
main facts about what we might call his “normal” character, for 
Cervantes took care to scatter them about, particularly in the open- 
ing chapters. He is “about fifty, of a tough constitution, lean-bodied, 
thin-faced, an early riser, and a lover of hunting.” He is unmarried, 
and we soon learn why: for when he comes to the choosing of a lady, 
in whose honor to fight, we are told that “in a village not close to his 
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own there lived a good-looking country lass, with whom once he had 
been in love, though it is believed she never knew of it nor noticed 
it.” So, our good hidalgo is a shy man in matters of love, and there- 
fore apt to idealize. He has indeed not a few of the features of the 
dreamer and idealist. Thus we learn that he was often idle: “when 
he happened to have nothing to do, which was almost the whole year 
round ....,” and, as is usually the case with idle dreamers, he read. 
That he read books of chivalry is no wonder, for there is not one 
single person in the book who does not. Moreover, he was fond of 
the theater, as he tells us himself: “Ever since I was a boy I loved 
the ‘Mask’ and my eyes longed after the players. ... .’”2° His cour- 
tesy is a byword, and so is his generosity. His good sense, a little 
higher and finer than commonsense, yet wholly within reason, though 
less generally recognized, is patent in all that does not touch knight- 
errantry. Thus putting two and two together we find what sort of a 
man Don Quixote is: a fine type of a solitary Spanish gentleman, 
whose main tendency happens to be to live in realms of imagination, 
unpractical to the point of “selling many acres of arable land in order 
to buy books of chivalry.” 

When at last, by dint of reading and lack of sleep, he steps over 
the threshold of sanity, his idealistic turn of mind gains the upper 
hand. He becomes possessed of a delusion formed within the dark 
chambers of his brain, and to this delusion he will faithfully hold 
until his sudden conversion in a slumber, just before death. The 
growth of this delusion, Don Quixote’s jealous watch over it against 
all attacks from without and from within, the wearing of it out by 
unrelenting reality and its ultimate decay, together with the corre- 
sponding rise and ebb of the Brave Knight’s spirits—that, so far as 
Don Quixote is concerned, is the story. 

The first lesson, you remember, comes when Don Quixote tries 
the resistance of his makeshift beaver with his sword. For he thought 
in true idealistic fashion that he could make a beaver out of paste- 
board as he had a knight-errant out of Quixano el Bueno, and a 
Dulcinea out of a country lass. Well, the beaver broke down at the 
first onslaught of a real sword, and Don Quixote never forgot the 
lesson. When he had repaired the harm, reinforcing, by the way, the 
newly contrived beaver by means of thin iron plates, he wisely re- 
frained from putting it to the proof again, seeing its strength in his 


10 Part II, chap. xi. 
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own firm decision of holding it to be a good sound beaver. Hence- 
forward, Don Quixote will never again trust reality and will avoid 
putting his beliefs to the test whenever he scents danger. Thus, after 
the battle with the flocks of sheep: 


Thou shouldst know, Sancho, that it is an easy matter to such folk 
enchanters to make us see things as they choose; and that mischievous one 
who persecutes me, envious of the glory he saw I would win in this battle, 
turned the enemy squadrons into flocks of sheep, and lest thou doubtest 
it, Sancho, for my life, do what I will tell you. Take thine ass and follow 
them, and thou shalt see how, after a little distance, they return to their 
natural form and from sheep become again upright men as I described 
them to you. .... But stay, do not go yet, for I need thy assistance. ... .™4 


Similarly, after the battle with the wine-skins, when he appears 
before Dorotea and entreats her to trust in him: 


.... It is no great thing to kill an odd giant, let him be as arrogant as 
he likes, for not many hours ago, I encountered one . . . . and I will be 
silent lest people think I lie; for time, revealer of all things, will say, when 
least we think of it.’? 

Thus protected, his self-delusion grew. It was secret and timid 
at the beginning. The new-fangled Knight-Errant sneaks out “with- 
out being seen” for his first sally, and feels “great joy and exultation 
seeing how easily he had begun to put his scheme into practice,” a 
shrewd sidelight on Don Quixote’s self-distrust. For it is one of the 
most admirable features of Cervantes’ treatment of Don Quixote that 
even in the matter of his madness, his reason does not die but is as 
it were in abeyance, and wakes up now and then. At this period, Don 
Quixote has not yet attained a clear consciousness of his romantic 
personality. His delusion, as it were, lacks form. He thinks himself 
now Baldwin left wounded by Charlot in the Wood, now the Moor 
Abindarraez, taken prisoner by Rodrigo de Narvaez."* Soon, how- 
ever, we begin to notice a certain vigor in his voice which suggests, if 
not assurance, at least a determination to impose his faith upon his 
own and other people’s doubts. Thus, after the giants turn out to be 
mere windmills : 


Be quiet, Sancho . . . . for the things of war are more than others 
subject to continuous changes; moreover, I think, and in fact that is 


11 Part I, chap. xviii. 
12 Part I, chap. xxxvii. 
18 Part I, chap. v. 
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so, that Friston, the Magician who stole my books and library, has turned 
the giants into windmills. ... .™ 


and again on the following day, when meeting with the adventure of 
the Biscayan: 


.... for those black bodies that we see must be and no doubt are some 
enchanters. ... .25 


Thus Don Quixote leaps at the neck of reality before it has time 
to give him the lie in the throat, with a quickness due to fear. .... 
For, mad as he was, he was the contriver of his own delusion, and 
could not possibly kill within him the voice that told him all was a 
vain imagination. Hence his eagerness to seize upon ever occasion 
likely to confirm his belief, as when after his victory over the Bis- 
cayan he gives vent to his self-admiration in the following words 
addressed to Sancho: 

But tell me, by my life, hast thou ever seen a more valiant knight than 
I in all the Earth that is known? Hast thou read in any History of anyone 


who had more spirit in attacking, more vigour in persevering, more adroit- 
ness in striking, more skill in overthrowing ?** 


At the end of the chapter, we find him sleeping in the open, for 
“he thought that every time that happened to him he made an act of 
possession which rendered easier the proof of his being a Knight- 
Errant.” This undercurrent of doubt will accompany his whole 
career and we see it come to the surface now and then. Thus, when 
Sancho, who has been present at the dénouement of the episode of 
Dorotea, imparts to him the news that the Princess Micomicona turns 
out to be a private lady, and when Dorotea, intent on pursuing the 
hoax, denies the report, Don Quixote turns to his squire red with 
anger for “all the nonsense you told me which put me in the greatest 
confusion I felt in all my life,” a confession, be it noted, elicited when 
the Knight is thrown off his guard with passion.** Much later, when 
Don Quixote is received by the ducal household as he had read 
knights-errant were received, in the Castles of Fancy, Cervantes re- 
marks : “and that day was the first in which he knew and held himself 


through and through, as a true and not a fancied Knight-Errant.”** 


14 Part I, chap. viii. 

15 Part I, chap. viii. 

16 Part I, chap. x. 

17 Part I, chap. xxxvii. 
18 Part II, chap. xxxi. 
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It is not to be wondered therefore that Don Quixote should keep 
a strict watch over his fame and honor as a knight. When, chastened 
by the disastrous ending of his adventure with the galley-slaves, Don 
Quixote reluctantly follows Sancho’s advice to hide out of reach of 
the Holy Brotherhood, the Brave Knight takes good care to impose 
upon Sancho a very strict condition of silence: 


.... that never in life or death shalt thou tell anybody that I withdrew 
from this danger out of fear, but merely to comply with thy entreaties; 
for if thou ever shouldst say otherwise, thou wouldst lie therein; and from 
now for then, and from then for now, I give thee the lie and say that thou 
liest and wilt lie every time thou wilt think or say it; and do not reply to 
this, for the mere thought that I withdraw from danger, particularly this 
one, which seems to carry with it a shadow of a cloud of fear, I feel that 
I want to stay here alone and await not merely the Holy Brotherhood that 
thou sayst thou fearest, but the brothers of the twelve tribes of Israel, the 
seven Maccabees, Castor and Pollux, and all the brothers and brotherhoods 
there are in the world.’® 


Obviously, the Brave Knight doth protest too much. The same 
state of intimate alarm inspires his action at the Inn. His hand 
having been tied by Maritornes to the bars of the straw loft window 
in the Inn, he had been hanging in sight of the four newcomers who 
arrived there at dawn. As soon as he was delivered, he rushed to 


Rocinante, took the field, and galloped back defiantly shouting his 
challenge : 


Whoever will assert that I have been justly enchanted, ... . I give 
him the lie, and challenge and defy him to battle.?° 


He was quick and sensitive to his own changing moods and felt the 
need to restore his prestige in his own eyes before the ravages caused 
by humiliation had gone too deep. His reward was that in the period 
of his splendor, roughly the second third of the whole work, he 
derives strength to feed his delusion out of his delusion itself. This 
allows him to bridge over the painful journey home which closes the 
First Part. He finds himself a prisoner in a cage. He thinks himself 
enchanted and, to Sancho’s only too sound arguments against so easy 
and comfortable an explanation of his position, Don Quixote answers 
triumphantly : 


19 Part I, chap. xxiii. 
20 Part I, chap. xliv. 
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I know that no human forces, unless they were supernatural, would 
ever suffice to cage me.”* 


A little later we catch a glimpse of the secret workings which 
cause such an assertion: 


I know or hold that I am enchanted, and that suffices to keep my 
conscience in peace. For it would trouble me greatly if I thought I was 
not enchanted, and allowed myself to remain in this cage, lazy and cow- 
ardly, failing to succour many needful people who at this very moment 
must be in extreme and dire need of my help.” 


In this and similar passages** Don Quixote is pleading to himself 
as well as to others. He is trying to appease his own qualms. 

This blend of self-delusion and self-knowledge is one of the 
natural complexities which make the character so human and vivid. 
It is so skilfully handled that it never impairs the unity and strength 
of the stout-hearted knight. It finds its symbolic episode in the 
adventure of the Cave of Montesinos, a feat about which the attitude 
of Don Quixote is very much the same as it is toward his whole 
character as a knight-errant—that is, one of delusion wilfully keeping 
down disbelief. This adventure might be considered as a kind of 
harmonic of the whole book, a delusion within a delusion, like the 
seed within the fruit. It is one of those passages in which Don 
Quixote touches the fringe of reality and appears half in the sun of 
sanity, half in the shadow of folly. 

One such passage, perhaps the most revealing of all, occurs when 
Don Quixote is giving his instructions to Sancho, whom he is sending 
to El Toboso with a letter for Dulcinea, and reveals to him that this 
exalted princess is no other than Aldonza Lorenzo, the daughter of 
Lorenzo Corchuelo and Aldonza Nogales.** Sancho starts at this and 
breaks forth into one of his inimitable outbursts of sneering, wisdom, 
and maliciousness which Don Quixote, who knows himself to be on 
the weak side, hears with unusual patience and answers with signifi- 
cant moderation. This answer is a revelation, for it amounts to a 
humorous recognition of the fact that Dulcinea, in her heroic charac- 


21 Part I, chap. xlviii. 

22 Part I, chap. xlix. 

23 Thus: “Brother Devil, for thou must needs be one, since thou hadst 
strength and courage to overcome me... .” (Part I, chap. lii.) 

24 Part I, chap. xxv. 
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ter, is but a creation of his own brain, and therefore cannot be rivaled 
by either Helen or Lucrecia in beauty or pedigree. The good gentle- 
man rounds up his confession with the shrewd remark that in this, 
though he be condemned of the ignorant, he will not be chastised by 
the wise, and after this quick sally into the light of reason he goes 
back to his folly and writes his delightful letter to Dulcinea in the 
true style of Amadis. 

We shall do well to take him at his word, and to consider Dulcinea 
as a symbol. But a symbol of what? A delusion is seldom if ever 
formed in vacuo. It is like a nebula which gathers round a nucleus, 
and in the case of Don Quixote, the nucleus was no other than glory. 


.... he thought it desirable and necessary to become a Knight Errant as 
much in order to add to his honour as for the service of the Republic.”* 


So far Cervantes. But the Brave Knight himself is no less clear. 
After the adventure of the fulling-mills, he rebukes Sancho for his 
unseemly laughter : 


I do not deny that what has happened to us be not a cause for laughter ; 
but it is not worthy of being related; for all persons are not so discreet as 
to give things their right value.*® 


And again during the conversation with Sanson Carrasco on the 
history of his own adventures, when the following dialogue takes 
place: 


Carrasco: Some who have read their history say they wish the authors 


had left out some of the numberless drubs which Don Quixote re- 
ceived. 


SancHo: There comes in the truth of the story. 
Don Quixote: Those things, in human equity, might have been omitted, 


for actions that neither alter nor impair the truth of the history need 
not be written if they redound to the discredit of the hero.** 


It is clear therefore that the center of our Knight’s self-delusion 
was glory and its symbol Dulcinea. And it is at this point that his 
case is most intimately related to that of Sancho. For one of the 
most subtle finds in this wonderful book is that, though in the 


abstract, Sancho may be considered as the antithesis of Don Quixote, 


25 Part I, chap. i. 
26 Part I, chap. xx. 
27 Part II, chap. iii. 
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as a concrete type he is on the contrary a replica of Don Quixote in a 
different plane. We are in the presence of one of those cases of 
parallelism which are seldom lacking in great works of art. Like 
Laertes and Fortinbras to Hamlet, or Gloucester to King Lear, 
Sancho is to Don Quixote a parallel figure which brings out the main 
figure and gives relief to the whole design. Both are fundamentally 
sane men, endowed with good all-round gifts of reason, intellectual in 
the one, empirical in the other, and who, at a certain moment become 
possessed of a self-delusion which unbalances their mind and life. 
But while in Don Quixote this self-delusion gathers round a nucleus 
of glory symbolized in Dulcinea, in Sancho it gradually thickens 
round a kernel of material ambition, symbolized in an Island. Not in 
vain did the Curate say: “It would seem as if they had both been 
cast in the same crucible... .”** For indeed Don Quixote and Sancho 
are true brothers, and their maker planned them on the same pattern. 

The fact is not a little obscured by the many misconceptions which 
have gathered round the person of Sancho. Thus, he is generally 
believed to be a poltroon, and Don Quixote himself never fails to 
taunt him on that account. It suited Don Quixote’s plans to imagine 
that his squire was a coward; for, like a good many idealists, Don 
Quixote was, if not selfish, self-centered, and it helped his own 
self-respect to have someone to protect. But the facts of the story, 
which cannot be doubted, are there to show that Sancho was always 
ready to fight like a man, whenever there was reason for it, against 
fair and normal powers. Let us remember his attack on the Goat- 
herd,”® his gallant behavior as a governor, not forgetting his threat to 
break a chair on the head of the Doctor, and last but not least his 
onslaught on Don Quixote himself, when the impatient Knight tried 
to hasten the delivery of Dorotea by taking into his own hands the 
flogging of Sancho. Far from being a poltroon, Sancho is a virile 
type of man, whose courage has a primitive, an almost bestial quality, 
admirably expressed in his outbursts of temper. But there is some 
ground for the misconception in that Sancho is not combative but 
pacific. He is moreover in mortal dread of two classes of powers: 
first, those which reason knows not, such as the miraculous and super- 
natural powers with which Don Quixote is so familiar; and then, 
those which reason knows only too well as being too powerful for the 


28 Part II, chap. ii. 
29 Part I, chap. xxiv. 
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individual, such as the police (Holy Brotherhood) and the force of 
superior numbers. Lastly, Sancho never fights for a “cause.” Thus 
it will be found that his temper is never aroused until his very body 
is threatened or attacked.*® This analysis of Sancho’s courage coin- 
cides with his own profession on the matter. When Don Quixote 
instructs him not to interfere in battles fought between knights, 
Sancho answers: 


Certainly, Sir, you will be well obeyed in this: particularly as I am 
naturally fond of peace and never cared to thrust myself into frays and 
quarrels; though in the matter of defending my own person, I shall not 
trouble much about those laws, since divine as well as human laws allow 
anyone to defend himself against attacks.** 


But then, the limitations of Sancho’s combativity are no other 
than the limitations of his character and those who think him a cow- 
ard expected to find Sancho’s courage where Sancho himself could 
not be. What is in effect the basis of his personality? It is that 
purely empirical commonsense which goes in English by that delight- 
ful name of mother-wit. A spring of wisdom whose sources are in 
the arcana of human nature, mother-wit is nearly infallible when 
judging concrete, positive, tangible cases of human every-day life. 
Hence Sancho’s success as a judge in the Island Barataria, where 
those who came to laugh remained to admire. Draw him, however, 
out of the concrete and his lack of the light of abstract reason is so 
absolute that he walks like a blind man, bewildered rather than helped 
by his store of experience. There is a Spanish expression which very 
graphically describes Sancho’s type, costal de verdades, a “sack full 
of truths,” but truths which are in the sack as loose stones—not in 
any organic unity. That is the inner meaning of Sancho’s strings of 
disconnected proverbs.** 

He is dependent on earth’s material bodies and unless incarnated 
in them he cannot recognize truth. Hence, his mind is a blank as to 
the world of general ideas, ghosts, and enchanters, which he would 
probably put in the same category. His helplessness in this superior 


80 As an example of the first, see Part II, chap. x. As an example of the 
second, his attack on the Goatherd, Part I, chap. xxiv, being a reaction against 
Cardenio’s attack upon himself. 

81 Part I, chap. viii. 

82 “You are but a sack full of proverbs and malice,” says Don Quixote to 
Sancho, Part II, chap. xliv. 
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world is symbolized in the scene where the Duchess succeeds without 
much difficulty in making him believe that Dulcinea’s enchantment, 
which he himself had made up, is actual and true.** This very inca- 
pacity for abstract thought explains the curious attitude of Sancho 
toward the follies of Don Quixote. It is not, like that of Don 
Quixote, one of secret doubt repressed by an act of the will in its 
turn inspired by imagination, but even more complex than that, it is 
one of simultaneous belief and disbelief. He disbelieves whenever he 
can test Don Quixote’s theories by a concrete case of fact: as in the 
passage already mentioned when he learns the true identity of Dul- 
cinea ;** or in his outburst concerning Mambrino’s helmet. 


Body of me, Sir Knight of the Doleful Countenance, I can no longer 
bear to hear some of the things you say and which bring me near to 
imagining that all your knight-errantry and the conquering of kingdoms 
and empires and the granting of islands and other honours and bounties, 
as is the custom of knights-errant, are all but wind and lies . . . . for who 
would head you say that a barber’s basin is Mambrino’s helmet, and stick 
to it for four days, what could he do but think that he who so says and 
asserts has a hollow judgment ?** 


Sancho comes back to belief when argued into it by ideas which 
sound well, but which, being above his intelligence, he does not even 
understand; also, when confronted with a fact explicable at least 
prima facie by knight-errantry. These turns of his faith are most 
admirably noted down in the adventure with the wine-skins. He hears 
the Curate rebuke the Innkeeper for believing in knights-errant, and 
Cervantes notes: 


Sancho, being present at the end of this conversation, was thrown into 
a great confusion thereby .... and he proposed in his heart to wait and 
see the results of that enterprise of his master’s, the rescue of Princess 
Micomicona’s Kingdom, and if it did not attain the success which he ex- 
pected, he would resolve to leave Don Quixote and return to his wife and 
children and his usual work.*¢ 


This decision did not prevent him from rushing into the common 
room at the inn a little later, shouting that his master has cut the 
throat of the Giant, the enemy of Princess Micomicona “as if it were 


88 Part II, chap. xxxiii. 
84 Part I, chap. xxv. 

35 Tbid. 

86 Part I, chap. xxxii. 
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a turnip.” For as he says anon, he “saw the blood run from the body 
as from a fountain.” For he never thought it could be wine. 

Cervantes was careful to mark how concrete and empirical, how 
personal and direct, was the beginning of both the faith and the 
incredulity of Sancho. The passage is so important that it must be 
quoted: Don Quixote has been explaining to the amateur shepherds 
and to the goatherds his own profession and the beauty and lineage 
of Dulcinea, and Cervantes remarks : 


All the rest of the company listened with great attention . . . . and 
even the shepherds and goatherds realised the sorry lack of judgment of 
Don Quixote; Sancho Panza was the only one who thought that all Don 
Quixote said was true, knowing who he was and having known him from 
childhood ; and the only thing about which he had some doubts was that 
which concerned Dulcinea del Toboso, for never had such a name nor the 
fame of such a Princess reached his ears, though he knew the people of 
Toboso.** 


In short, Sancho is bewildered. His attachment to Don Quixote 
has in it a rich human element, expressed by Cervantes with his usual 
pith and sincerity. Sancho says to the Squire of the Wood: 


My master has nothing of a knave about him; rather is he as simple- 
souled as a pitcher ; he does no harm, but all the good he can to everybody, 
and has no malice. A child will make him believe ’tis night at noonday; 
and for his simplicity I love him with heart and soul and cannot bring 
myself to leave him for all his follies.** 


There is of course a much solider reason for this fidelity, and 
Sancho reveals it with his usual candor. His master has promised 
him an island, and he himself once found in Sierra Morena a wallet 
full of golden doubloons. Seldom has the fascination of riches been 
more vividly expressed than in Sancho’s confession to the Squire of 
the Wood: 


God may deliver me from mortal sin, for it will be no less if He deliver 
me of this perilous profession of squirehood into which I fell for the 
second time, baited and deceived by a purse of a hundred ducats which I 
once found in Sierra Morena; and the devil puts before my eyes—here, 
there, and not here, and again there, a bag full of doubloons which I 
fancy I touch with my hands every moment, and I hug it to me and take 


it home, and I grant annuities, and endow foundations, and I live like a 


87 Part I, chap. xiii. 
88 Part II, chap. xiii. 
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prince: and the while I dream of that I find easy and bearable whatever 
hardships I suffer in the service of this foolish master of mine whom I 
know to be more of a madman than a knight.*® 


This passage leaves no doubt as to the material character of 
Sancho’s ambition, and many others would confirm it. But it would 
also suffice to establish that there is no more materialism in him than 
is indispensable to a mind working step by step on the slow road of 
experience. After all, there is a certain elevation in Sancho’s aim. 
He dreams of founding annuities, of endowing foundations, of living 
like a prince. Not in vain does he incarnate his ambition in the 
government of an island. What at bottom he wants is not wealth 
but power. 

Power is to him what glory is to his master. And just as glory in 
the person of Dulcinea turned the mind of the Knight, power in the 
form of an island government turned the mind of the Squire. Once 
this delusion has nested in his head, Sancho is the true brother of 
Don Quixote, more fortunate only in that when in doubt he has but 
to rely on his master’s faith, while the Knight of the Doleful Counte- 
nance must draw his faith out of the well of his own spirit by sheer 
strength of will. 

Sancho must believe, because his island would vanish with his 
faith. Such is the pathetic meaning of that melancholy remark of his 
when the Innkeeper points out to him that the giant whom Don 
Quixote thinks he has slain is but a wine-skin: 


I know nothing . . . . but that I shall come to be so wretched that for 
not finding that giant’s head, my earldom will melt like salt in water.*® 


He must believe, and, just like Don Quixote, he unconsciously 
endeavors to find reasons for belief. His standby is a personal faith 
in Don Quixote, a being superior to him in knowledge, status, cour- 
age, and moral type. Sancho often expresses his admiration for his 
master’s powers of speech, his knowledge of history, in short, all 
that which we would nowadays heap together under the label of 
“culture.” He gives that very argument to others and to himself as a 
proof that his master is not mad. Thus, after Don Quixote’s florid 
speech to his Arcadian friends, the simple Squire bursts forth into a 
passionate apostrophe : 


89 Part II, chap. xiii. 
#0 Part I, chap. xxxv. 
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Is it possible that there may be in the world people who dare to say 
and swear that my master is mad? Pray, tell me, gentlemen shepherds, is 
there a country parson, though he be never so wise, or so good a scholar, 
that could say what my master has said ?** 


And earlier in the chapter, after Don Quixote had been explaining 
the lives of several saints: 


Sancho remained full of admiration at his knowledge, as if he had 
never known his master; for it seemed to him that there was no story in 
the world, or no event, but he had it at his fingers’ ends and riveted in his 
memory. 


In this passage, Sancho’s efforts to appease his own doubts are 
apparent. His admiration naturally develops into a fascination not 
unlike that of Caliban for Ariel. Don Quixote is the man who knows 
and can think; and if so often he speaks better than a parson, how 
could he go wrong in his knight-errantry? Empirical Sancho is thus 
fascinated by the theoretical imagination of his master. He seeks in 
Don Quixote what he feels he does not himself possess. And gradu- 
ally, below the ties of personal affection and ambition, there grows 
between the two men a deeper connection—a kind of spiritual graft- 
ing between two characters mutually fitting and dependent. 

The two types begin to overflow into each other as it were. Natu- 
rally enough, the first to be influenced is Sancho. You remember that 
delightful scene with his wife, Teresa, when he tries to break to her 
the news of his second sally, in a language so refined and complicated 
that “the translator of the story,” as Cervantes feigns himself to be, 
thinks the chapter apocryphal. Teresa Panza, however, provides the 
explanation for Sancho’s intricacy: 


Look you, Sancho, ever since you have been a member of a knight- 
errant you talk in such a roundabout way that it is impossible to under- 
stand you. ... . 


These words are the key to the scene. Sancho is trying to echo 
Don Quixote, his arabesques of thought and style, his “reason of the 
unreason.” “I should be glad not to be so happy,” says Sancho to his 
bewildered wife. But it is not merely in thought and diction that 
Sancho imitates his master in this scene. His whole attitude toward 
his wife is that of Don Quixote toward Sancho himself, superior, 


#1 Part II, chap. Iviii. 
#2 Part II, chap. v. 
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patronizing, educating, now conciliating, fatherly and patient, now 
angry and dominant, and always condescending. The very words 
which Sancho utters when indignantly rebuking his wife are but an 
echo of Don Quixote’s outbursts against his obdurate squire; and, 
the delicious irony of it, the whole in an endeavor to convert Teresa 
to a belief in islands and earldoms, just as Don Quixote’s expostula- 
tions were directed to converting Sancho to believe in Dulcinea. This 
scene is one of the jewels of the book, one of those passages full of 
subtle sympathies and harmonies which only great creators can attain. 

Thus Sancho models himself externally on Don Quixote. But the 
inner imitation is no less profound. His commonsense sinks in the 
sea of his master’s fancies. He cherishes his delusion as dearly as 
Don Quixote does his. And what is more important, and truly shows 
the devastating effects of Don Quixote’s influence on his soul, he 
begins to feel the attraction of other than material satisfactions. 
Vanity, the lighter side of glory, steals unexpectedly into his compo- 
sition on hearing that his name is in the public ear. Cervantes skilfully 
uses the success of his First Part in order to enrich his characters in 
the Second. That scene in which Bachelor Sanson Carrasco with the 
Knight and his Squire comment on the published history of Don 
Quixote marks a capital moment in the life of Sancho. There his 
scope is suddenly widened by a pleasure which till then was new to 
him. For the first time he tastes of that sweet wine of glory, the 
mere aroma of which took his master afield. And observe in passing 
how consistently Cervantes makes empirical Sancho ignore glory 
altogether until it actually comes to him through direct experience, 
while imaginative Don Quixote creates it for himself out of nothing. 

The movements of Sancho’s mind in this chapter** are admirably 
observed and suggested. Detached at first, he objects to inaccuracies 
of detail such as the granting of the title of “Dofia” to Dulcinea, and 
asks whether the Yanguesian adventure is included in the story, an 
adventure which mainly concerns Rocinante. But when Sanson has 
remarked that nothing is missing in the book, not even Sancho’s 
“capers in the blanket,” the Squire pricks up his ears and as soon as 
he can put in a word, he asks whether, since his master’s thrashings 
are all accounted for, his own are not also included, a shamefaced 
question which reveals the inner workings of his incipient vanity ; 
from whence, Sancho leaps to claiming that he is one of the main 
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figures in the story; and this crescendo of self-importance continues 
until Sancho, including himself and Don Quixote in one common 
plural, feels the call to knight-errantry as fully and deeply as his 
master and actually spurs his master to action. The outburst is 
deeply significant, starting as it does with a condemnation of things 
done for material gain: 


What [says Sancho referring to the author of the history], does he 
work for interest and money? He can hardly expect to succeed, for he 
will do nothing but botch and whip it up, like your tailors on Easter-Eve; 
for your hasty work can never be done as it should be. Let that Moor or 
whatever he is take care how he goes to work; for I and my master 
[Sancho goes first] will stock him up with such a heap of stuff in matters 
of adventure and divers happenings that he will have enough not for a 
second part but for one hundred. I bet the poor fellow thinks we are here 
sleeping on straw; but let him hold our foot at the farrier and he will see 
where we are ticklish. I can say that if my master took counsel with me 
we would have been in the field by this time, undoing misdeeds and right- 
ing wrongs as is the usage and custom of knights-errant.** 


While Sancho, smitten with love of fame, “that last infirmity of 
noble minds,” gradually rises toward the knight-errant, life’s hard 
treatment gradually wears the Knight-Errant down to his Squire. 
The change is slow and subtle and not easily perceived. Perhaps the 
first symptoms of it may be found in the growing tendency of Don 
Quixote to consider ways and means, and even now and then to 
indulge in comfort and repose. It is significant that in the third sally 
there is a war chest in charge of Sancho, and that Don Quixote no 
longer claims privilege as a knight-errant but pays his fare at the 
inn. These are great concessions. But the influence of Sancho’s 
matter-of-fact nature on Don Quixote went much deeper than that. 
It went in fact as deep as it was meant to go, right to the very center 
and source of Don Quixote’s own character, his faith. It is in the 
gradual waning of Don Quixote’s self-confidence that Sancho’s influ- 
ence is most directly to be seen. 

When and where does the ascending curve of Don Quixote’s self- 
delusion reach its summit and begin to fall? I incline to think that the 
turning-point must be found in the beginning of the third sally, when 
Sancho, unable to find the Palace of Dulcinea in El Toboso, succeeds 


in making his master believe that the three country women coming 
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toward them upon three asses are the beautiful Dulcinea and her two 
maids of honor, on three beautiful steeds. It should be noticed that 
the whole novel is a delicately woven pattern of moods, of which 
words and actions are but the external manifestation, and that it is in 
this region of moods that we can best follow the subtle influences 
which pass between Knight and Squire. 

Now this adventure of the enchantment of Dulcinea by Sancho is 
so capital in the story that the moods in which we find both master 
and man after the event must be closely watched. Don Quixote is at 
first depressed, while Sancho’s words of comfort savor of incipient 
remorse. Yet, Sancho has just touched the bottom of his master’s 
folly, and this fact raises him while it depresses his master. We 
observe that the next adventure, that of the Chariot of the Parliament 
of Death, reveals a subdued Don Quixote, ready to hear explanations 
and to accept them and even to follow Sancho’s advice of prudent 
retreat when things begin to look ugly. In the next chapter, Sancho 
has a fit of fine speaking, which suggests that his self-esteem is on the 
ascendancy. 

Then comes the adventure of the Knight of the Mirrors, which 
ends in victory, and this victory puts so much heart into Don Quixote 
that it gives him strength and prestige to bamboozle Sancho and make 
him believe that the conquered knight and his squire are not their 
neighbors, Sanson Carrasco and Tome Cecial.** “God knows the 
truth of all things,” Sancho says helplessly, while thinking of Dul- 
cinea’s enchantment, Don Quixote’s victory, meanwhile, makes him 
loquacious and light-hearted,** and he deals in great spirit with the 
adventure of the Lions.** We note that Sancho does not take his 
master’s remonstrances very patiently.** There is a new tone in him, 
somewhat harsher and sterner, when addressing Don Quixote,*® and 
through the episode of Camacho’s wedding we come to the adventure 
of the Cave of Montesinos. 

I have referred to this adventure as symbolical of the whole book. 
But it is also important because in it we feel for the first time that the 
results of Dulcinea’s enchantment have gone home. For once, it was 


#5 Concluding words of chap. xv. 
46 Chap. xvi. 

47 Chap. xvii. 

48 Chap. xix. 

4° Thus, end of chap. xx. 
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Sancho who imposed his views on Don Quixote, not Don Quixote on 
Sancho. And so the spiritual relationship between them had been 
deeply shaken. Sancho defies his master’s faith and Don Quixote 
lacks strength to impose it. The tone of Sancho has a touch of 
impertinence : 

Forgive me, Sir, if I say, that of all you have said, let God take me 
(and I nearly said the Devil) if I believe one word. 


The tone of Don Quixote is pained, but subdued: 


As I know thee, Sancho, I pay no heed to thy words. 

Nor I to yours.*° 
No wonder that in the next chapter (xxiv) Don Quixote, on arriving 
at the inn would not take it for a castle, as he was wont to do in 
better days. He had been defeated, and knew it. 

Henceforward, Don Quixote’s self-confidence will continually 
wane. His old power for imposing upon reality the forms fancied by 
his imagination has all but vanished. When Sancho suggests that his 
master should ask Maese Pedro’s Ape whether the happenings of the 
Cave of Montesinos were true or not, impudently adding, “for, saving 
the respect I owe your worship, I take them to be no better than 
humbug and lies, or at best, dreams,” it is a strangely new Don 
Quixote who meekly answers: “All might be possible, but I will do 
as thou wouldst have me.’** His attack upon the puppets, a fit of 
madness within madness, shows how thin his self-delusion was wear- 
ing that it could fall into such an aberration, and the manner in which 
Don Quixote not merely agrees but offers to settle the damage by a 
payment of money is no less suggestive of his depressed spirits. 

His reception at the Duke’s mansion gives him some respite, and 
for a while he thinks himself a true knight-errant. But we soon find 
him subdued by the observation, made by Sancho, but not denied by 
him, that the face of the Duke’s steward is too much like that of 
Countess Trifaldi, the last lady who came to implore his help. “Be- 
lieve me, friend,” he says to Sancho, “we must fervently pray our 
Lord that he deliver us of evil enchanters and magicians.” 

This descent of Don Quixote’s spirits is slow and pathetic, like a 
sunset. Cervantes handles it in a masterfully delicate manner, by 


hints and suggestions, conveying rather than stating the movements 


50 Part II, chap. xx. 
51 Part II, chap. xxv. 
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of the moods. Thus Don Quixote’s ungracious words to the duefia 
Dofia Rodriguez, on agreeing, it would seem reluctantly, to take up 
the cause of her daughter: 

Good duefia, moderate your tears, or better, dry them up, and spare 
your sighs; for I take upon me to see your daughter’s wrongs redressed; 
though she had done much better had she not been so ready to trust the 
protestations of lovers, who generally are quick to promise but slow to 
perform.*? 
and those disillusioned words in which Don Quixote compares him- 
self to the Holy Knights, St. George, St. Martin, St. James, and 
St. Paul: 

They conquered Heaven by dint of strength, for Heaven must be taken 
by force; I know not yet what I gain by my labours; yet, were my Dul- 
cinea del Toboso to be freed from hers, and my fortunes to undergo a 
happy change and my judgment to improve it might be that my steps 
would pursue a better road than I now follow. .... ™ 

This is indeed the knight who was to stand by while Roque 
Guinart, the brigand, made men and women pay ransom on their way 
to Barcelona ; the knight who was doomed to be beaten by a bachelor 
in knightly disguise. 

An important stage in his downfall is the effect produced on his 
mind by Sancho’s appointment to the government of the Island Bara- 
taria. Don Quixote’s sadness, upon the departure of Sancho for his 
government, a departure, he says to the Duchess, “which is not the 
main cause which makes me look sad,’ is followed, without any 
apparent connection, by that admirable scene of utter dejection on 
discovering that one of his stockings was in holes, and the melancholy 
reflections on poverty which the author as it were lets loose about the 
room where Don Quixote pines in solitude. Then we observe the 
mood which inspires his instructions to Sancho on the new governor’s 
departure. Don Quixote is sad, a little querulous, and at times a trifle 
harsh and bitter with his squire: 

I, who had assigned the reward of thy services upon my happy success, 
am yet but on the way to preferment; and thou, before thy time, and con- 


trary to all reasonable expectation seest thyself arrived at the aim of thy 
desires.5* 


52 Part II, chap. lii. 

58 Part II, chap. Iviii. 

54 Part II, chap. xliv. 

55 Part II, chaps. xlii, xliii. 
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All this wonderful page must be read between the lines, following 
the intentions, motives, and passions that lurk under the words. It is 
as a kind of relief for his intimate sense of defeat that Don Quixote 
drowns Sancho under his superiority of wisdom and experience. 
For all that, the Brave Knight reveals himself in this passage as more 
than ever influenced by his own squire. Many of his “instructions” 
are inspired in Sanchian sense rather than in Quixotic philosophy. 
And Don Quixote lets out in this conversation what in previous chap- 
ters we had been led to suspect, namely, that his objections to 
Sancho’s proverbs is not altogether free from envy. 


Confound thee! Three score thousand devils take thee and thy prov- 
erbs. .... Tell me, ignorant dunce, where dost thou get them? And who 
taught thee to apply them, fool? For I sweat as if delving to speak but 
one and apply it properly! 


Don Quixote’s growing interest in Sancho’s proverbs is not the 
least significant feature of his later evolution. It is the outward sign 
of his slow progress on the hard road of experience, which ended so 
tragically in his defeat and death. 

He was beaten, and from that moment he deemed himself un- 
worthy of life. To be overrun by pigs he considered but as a condign 
punishment of his defeat.°* He returns home, led by, no longer lead- 
ing, Sancho. When, on arriving at the top of the last hill, they come 
in sight of their village, it is Sancho who waxes lyrical—is he not 
both famous and wealthy ?—and, with true Quixotic eloquence, ad- 
dresses his fatherland; and it is Don Quixote who with Sanchian 
simplicity cuts short the harangue: “Stop that nonsense, Sancho, and 
let us home.” And thus when, on his death bed, having gained his 
reason and lost his reason for living, he hears his friends try to raise 
his spirits by reminding him of his past delusion, it will be with a 
proverb, graceful and imaginative, as befits Don Quixote, yet coming 
from Sancho’s sack of truths, that he will express the death of his 
hopes: “There are no birds this year in the nests of yesteryear.” 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Alfonso XIII Professor of Spanish 


Un tversity oF Oxrorp 


56 Part II, chap. xviii. 














SPAGNA E CATALOGNA 


ALL’ AMICO CARISSIMO AMERICO CASTRO: 


Per bisogno di chiarezza e togliere ogni equivoco alle nostre di- 
scussioni letterarie, rispondo ancora una volta al dubbio espresso in 
una sua cara missiva sull’ opportunita di distinguere una letteratura 
catalana, messa a fianco della letteratura spagnuola o portoghese, 
come avviene negli “Appunti bibliografici” aggiunti all’ opera mia: 
Il Romanticismo nel mondo latino (Torino, 1927, Vol. III, cap. V, 
pp. 161-72).? 

Sembra a Lei che si offenda cosi quello spirito di unione che 
dovrebb’ essere nella monarchia ispanica, stretta al suo centro lin- 
guistico, il castigliano, riconosciuto come lingua nazionale ; un indul- 
gere alle aspirazioni regionali o provinziali, che diedero tanto travaglio 
ai patrioti sostenitori dell’ unita inscindibile. Ma nell’ opera mia e in 
tutte le opere che trattano di poesia, d’arte e di critica il concetto 
politico-nazionalista deve trascurarse per necessita o sacrificarsi ad 
una piii alta manifestazione spirituale, quella sorgente dall’ anima 
degli individui e che é respiro, parola della loro lingua. 

La creazione—classica 0 romantica che si voglia—che puo avere 
in comune con le nostre passioni politiche, col nostro vangelo di par- 
tito, o aderenza alla patria, voluta sicuramente grande, compatta, 
altera, possente? D’ accordo che l’espressione rigorosa convenzionale 
nella nazione che congiunge gli spiriti pit: disparati dev’ essere una 
specie d’armonia risultante dagli accordi delle parlate svariatissime 
delle singole contrade. Ed é opportunissimo che ai dialetti correnti si 
rifiuti la dignita di un dominio letterario di breve o lunga durata. 
Veramente, un poeta che voglia esprimersi nello spontaneissimo 
idioma del natio paese o villaggio, se é schietto, se é ispirato e tocca le 
profondita della vita, si pone all’ altezza medesima del vate nazionale 
della purissima unica lingua ; ma rimane isolato ; non v’é corrente che 
lo trascini, scuola o gruppo che lo associ ai fratelli. E di correnti, di 
scuole, di gruppi abbiamo bisogno per le nostre distinzioni e classi- 
ficazioni, fissando periodi di storia e di sviluppo di civilta, d’arte e 
di pensiero. Nobilissimo é qualsiasi dialetto, quanto la nobil lingua 
unificatrice, e la barbarie e rozzezza é solo nei nostri sterili vaneggia- 
menti; pure non puo ritenersi parlata letteraria se non é specchiata 


1 See review in this number of H1sPanta. 
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nella ricca e fervida produzione dei mille o dei milioni in questo o 
quest’altro secolo di vita, se non ha storia, o possibilita di svolgimento, 
il suo divenire. 

Tralascio ogni ampio discorso e un giudizio e una clasificazione 
dei dialetti ispanici, che per lunga consuetudine possono essere pur a 
me famigliari; e non disento l’importanza o grandezza nel dominio 
politico delle provincie ispaniche di maggior considerazione; mi re- 
stringo alla Catalogna, e rifaccio mentalmente la sua storia lingui- 
stica letteraria dall’ Eta Media ai tempi correnti. Si potra negare la 
richezza e originalita, il vasto dominio del catalano, che suonava forte, 
audace, spiccatissimo nella Grecia stessa, che fioriva e s’irrobustiva a 
fianco della parlata sorella, il provenzale, ed era l’espressione di un 
gran popolo, dava vita alle idee, ai commerci, e per secoli, sino al 
aprirsi del Rinascimento, produsse una sua arte davvero meraviglosa, 
la prosa dei geniali cronisti, la poesia di eletissimi, fortissimi spiriti, 
assorti nelle gravi e mistiche meditazioni, come lo era Auzias March? 
Non era per il tramite della lingua catalana che la gagliarda poesia di 
Dante si comunicava alla Castiglia e quindi all’ intera peniscola? 
Non ebbero seguito nel mondo le dottrine e fantasie e cavallerie del 
Lull? 

Che sia venuta la provincia del Centro a dominare ed a reggere 
i destini della letteratura ispanica, cosi detta nazionale, non sminuisce 
il valore di questa rigogliosa manifestazione di vita spirituale catalana 
nella lingua propria dei catalani; e la letargia sopravvenuta nei secoli 
che seguirono, |’ assorbimento operato dal ceppo della nazione pit 
possente non annientano |’ indistruttibile patrimonio di coltura cata- 
lana. In altra epoca a noi pit vicina, quella invasa dai sogni, dalle 
ardenze e ebrezze romantiche, e della quale m’occupo io appunto 
nell’ opera mia, la consapevolezza del forte valore creativo dell’idioma 
dei padre era nelle novelle generazioni dei Catalani, congiunta ad un 
desiderio vivo di libera vita, di indipendenza anche nel campo politico, 
alieno quest’ultimo come dissi, al pensiero dello storico delle lettere. 

Ora io non diré quale vena di poesia s’aperse allora nel cuore dei 
Catalani e come veramente si risorgesse e si rivivesse al culto delle 
memorie antiche e si creasse veramente, riprendendo con la robusta 
lingua le forte tradizioni cadute in oblio; opere catalane, opere casti- 
gliane si associavano fraterne: disponevano di due lingue, come di 
una doppia anima, gli spiriti maggiori, simbolo di un popolo intero, 
che dietro loro si moveva. Non fard qui nomi. Nel capitulo incrimi- 
nato del mio 3° volume, perché s’ intesta ai compagni di Catalogna, 
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addito i poeti, gli scrittori e pensatori di maggior grido, quelle cor- 
renti d’idee che irrigaron la gran provincia per gran spazio di tempo. 
Un grande s’affaccia, maestro e principe dei nostri studi, il Mila y 
Fontanals. Come scriveva nel suo limpido, reciso, amato, adorato 
catalano! E non aveva il minimo abborimento per il castigliano, che a 
meraviglia dominava, da gran scrittore per la pit larga intesa nella 
patria comune. Quella sua bell’anima come s’apriva ai germi fecondi 
dell’ antica e sempre viva coltura e poesia catalana, sviluppati in 
quella terra che il Menéndez y Pelayo riteneva nei suoi giovani anni, 
“destinada acaso en los designios de Dios a ser la cabeza y el corazon 
de la Espafia regenerada.” 

Venivano da lui i migliori spiriti del centro ispanico che sono 
maestri a noi, maestri al nostro carissimo Menéndez Pidal. Avremo 
cuore di condannare come delirio la poesia dei catalani del secolo che 
s’estinse, quella del Verdaguer, del Maragall, o di considerarla come 
frutto esotico dell’ignobil natura dialettale? 

Se veramente l’ufficio mio é di storico e di filosofo, non di politi- 
cante, non mi preoccupero delle disposizioni governative, che attual- 
mente hanno vigore in Catalogna ; non affetto né disdegni ne simpatie. 
Solo il raggio eternamente vivente dello spirito, come luce inestingui- 
bile, deve colpirmi; e questo raggio é guida alle storie che intreccio. 
Fu saviisimo consiglio quello di affidare al nostro valente e caro Rubid 
y Lluch l’insegnamento della lingua e letteratura catalana nella pit 
alta scuola, pienamente in armonia col suo fervido ammaestrare nelle 
pure lettere di Castiglia o di Spagna. Non mesceranno le loro acque 
i due rivi scorrenti, ma correranno concordi per i solchi loro fraterni, 
git e gil, per aprirsi al gran mare che tutti i rivi congiunge nell’ unica 
universale letteratura. 

Badiamo, carissimo mio amico, ad abbatere limiti, ad allargare 
frontiere, ad arrichire questo mondo strano di tanti strani eppur si 
cari linguaggi, non ad impoverirla con puntigli ed amoreggiamenti 
estraniissimi alla scienza dello spirito che ci guida ed infervora. II 
patriottismo pit nobile e pit santo é decisamente quello che si anima 
della pit larga umanita e meno concede all’ esclusivismo della regione 
propria che si predilige. 

“Spagnuolo” si chiamera anche il poeta della fertile e laboriosis- 
sima Catalogna. Non avverra di dubitarne. Ma lasciate, vivaddio, 
che si faccia tesoro, e memoria, un culto, un’ ara della sua lingua, 
della sua letteratura propria. 
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Or mi sovviene di una confessione esplicita di Almeida Garrett, 
che era lusitano, romantico, patriota di grande ardenza, non mosso 
mai da furori di vana partigianeria: 

Ni una sola vez se hallara en nuestros escritores la palabra espafiol 
designando exclusivamente al habitante de la Peninsula no portugués. 
Mientras Castilla estuvo separada de Aragon, y ya mucho después de unida 
a Le6én, nosotros y las demas naciones de Espafia, aragoneses, castellanos 
y portugueses y todos éramos, por extrafios y propios, comunmente Ila- 
mados “espafioles,” asi como aun hoy llamamos aleman indistintamente al 
prusiano, saj6n, hannoveriano, austriaco; asi como el napolitano, el mila- 
nés, el veneciano y el piamontés reciben indistintamente el nombre de 
italianos. La pérdida de nuestra independencia politica después de la 
batalla de Alcacerquivir dié el titulo de reyes de las Espafias a los de 
Castilla y de Aragén; titulo que conservaron aun después de la gloriosa 


restauracién de 1640. Pero espafioles somos, de espafioles nos debemos 
preciar—castellanos nunca. 


Ci troveremo a disagio classificando questo “spagnuolo” di antica 
tempra cosi fortemente radicato sulla sua nobil terra—“minha terra” 
—tra i poeti del Portogallo? E che sono mai, che possono mai impor- 
tare infine queste nostre povere denominazioni? Lo spirito é quello 
che ha unicamente valore. E se classificate coll’ animo aperto alla 
lingua, ritrarrete un valore spirituale, non effimero, non di apparenza 
esteriore. 

E questa antica mia fede, amico carissimo, manifestata nei miei 
vecchi libri, che in Ispagna appena si leggono: l’umanita sua non é 
dissimile dell’ umanita mia; ed é quindi di pura confidenza, per una 
pitt serena intesa, il nostro dibattito. Possiamo lasciarci con una 
stretta di mano fraterna 

Suo 


ARTURO FARINELLI 
[Honorary Member A.A.T.S.] 


R. UNIvERsITA D1 ToRINO 














DRIFT IN THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Out of a score of more or less distinct Romance dialects, at the 
present time, only five have the advantage of being the official lan- 
guages of the countries in which they are spoken. These five are 
Rumanian, Tuscan, Francien, Castilian, and Portuguese. These and 
these alone are taught in public schools and used in official docu- 
ments. Thus, in the kingdom of Italy, such important languages as 
Neapolitan, Venetian, and Genoese, to mention only a few of them, 
have been forced to recognize the official and literary predominance 
of Tuscan, not on account of any original superiority of the Tuscan 
language, but because the latter is spoken in the center of Italy— 
which includes the capital—and because such outstanding writers as 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio happened to use it. All the schools in 
Italy teach Tuscan, or rather they teach the standard “Italian,” which 
is based on Tuscan. This is becoming the common language of the 
entire peninsula, and when a Neapolitan converses with a Venetian 
or a Genoese, he usually has to speak Tuscan in order to be under- 
stood. If Italy remains united and keeps a strong and highly cen- 
tralized government, the other dialects may disappear, and standard 
“Ttalian” become the speech of the common people in all Italy. If this 
should happen, it will not be for the first time. More than two 
thousand years ago the language of Latium won the same favored 
position that the language of Tuscany holds today. At that time, if a 
Greek from southern Italy wished to converse with an Oscan or an 
Etruscan from central Italy or a Celt from northern Italy, he had in 
most cases to talk Latin in order to be understood, as Latin had 
become the official language and the common means of communica- 
tion in all the peninsula. In time, Greek in most of southern Italy, 
Oscan and Umbrian, Etruscan, and the Celtic of the continent became 
mere peasant patois, and finally, after many centuries, they disap- 
peared completely. There is no reason to believe that Latin was 
inherently a nobler human speech than Oscan, for instance. Latin 
secured certain political and social advantages and became a highly 
polished medium of communication, while Oscan, spoken ultimately 
only by rude peasants, became less and less capable of expressing 
noble thoughts. But if Oscan had been spoken in Rome and Latin 
had been spoken elsewhere, there is no reason to doubt that Oscan 
would have become the language of Italy and of the Roman Empire. 
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In France and in Spain the linguistic conditions are similar to 
those that prevail in Italy today, except that in France the Francien 
dialect, and in Spain the Castilian dialect, have been the official lan- 
guages of their countries for a longer time and their use is more 
widespread. But in Spain* at least one-third of the people are bilin- 
gual, using one language in their homes and another in their literary 
and commercial communications, and in France? probably one-half 
of the people are likewise bilingual. In Rumania the situation is also 
similar, while in Portugal, which is smaller than the other Latin states, 
there is greater linguistic unity. 

More than once the question has been raised as to which of the 
five official Romance languages is nearest to the spoken Latin of two 
thousand years ago, and this honor—if it be such—has been claimed 
for Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, but never seriously, I believe, 
for French. Probably there will never be a generally accepted answer 
to this question, and, moreover, the question has no importance. But, 
in this connection, one fact stands out very clearly. The Romance 
dialects of northern France form one family, while those of the 
south—of Italy, of southern France, and of Spain and Portugal— 
form another. An illiterate juggler or peddler can travel through 
Italy, Provence, Spain, and Portugal and by means of a sort of lingua 
franca he can, without great difficulty, make himself understood 
everywhere by the peasants, but if he crosses into northern France 
where the a of mar(e) and sal(e) becomes the e of mer and sel, where 
the e of me and vela becomes the oi of moi and voile, where the o of 
cort(e) becomes the ou of court and the o of honor(e) becomes the 
eu of honneur, where tant(o) becomes [ta] and vin(o) becomes [vé] 
—if he crosses into northern France and meets most of these new 
forms for the first time, he will find himself in a distinctly different 
linguistic environment from any that he found in the south, and he 
will have great difficulty in understanding the people and in making 
himself understood. 

There is no question that French, to limit the discussion to the 
Francien dialect of northern France, has drifted much farther away 
from the Vulgar Latin of the second and third centuries of our era 
than have Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. Perhaps Rumanian should 


1 The languages of Spain are Castilian, Catalan, Galician, and Basque. 


2 The languages of France are French, Provencal, Basque, Gascon, Breton, 
Normand et al., Alastian-German, Savoyard, and Corsican. 
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not enter into this discussion at all, as it is a relatively small Romance 
island in a vast Slavonic sea, and while in some respects it has been 
remarkably conservative, in others it has yielded to Slavonic and other 
influences. 

Why has French drifted farther away from Latin than have 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese? It is commonly believed that cul- 
tural influences and firmly established traditions tend to keep a 
language from drifting or at least that they retard the drift. If this 
be true, we must assume that in the early centuries of our era cultural 
influences and traditions were weaker in northern Gaul than in any 
other part of the Romance territory. There final e and o and intervo- 
calic ¢ and d first fell, stressed open a became e, u became [y], and 
ca became [tfa] or [t/a], etc. One can imagine how queer the speech 
of the northern French must have seemed to one from Italy or Spain. 

There is today a school of philologists who hold that there would 
be no changes in a language without a change in environment. If 
this be true, the changes in environment must have been extensive 
and rapid in northern France. But, in my opinion, this theory as to 
linguistic change is only a half-truth. Changes in environment may 
account for most changes in vocabulary, but I doubt that they are 
the chief causes of change in pronunciation. Thus, the change of 
open stressed a to ¢ and of u to [y] in northern France was probably 
not due to a change in environment. Or if it was due to such a 
change, no evidence has been adduced to prove it. 

Not long ago I asked a distinguished Parisian scholar why the 
speech of Gaul had drifted so rapidly and so far away from the 
common Vulgar Latin of the third century. He replied that no one 
could answer that question definitely, but he presumed it was due to 
the fact that in northern Gaul there were relatively few Romans in a 
large population of Celts, and northern Gaul became separated from 
the mother country, Italy, before Latin had become fully and firmly 
established. This explanation is mere conjecture, but it is plausible. 

At any rate the drift in French has been remarkably swift and 
extensive. Let us illustrate this with a few examples. In the Isle de 
France, Vulgar Latin carta [karta] probably became [kjarta] > 
[tfarta]* >[fart]. Let us suppose that the English word card [kard] 
should become cyard [kjard], and then chard [tfard] and finally shard 


8In this article [4] is used to indicate an obscure a. And [a] is used in 
Vulgar Latin, Italian, and Spanish without regard to the quality of the vowel. 
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[fard] in one part of the United States and should remain card in all 
the rest of the country. The fate of English card would be quite 
comparable to that of Vulgar Latin carta which has become charte 
[fart] in northern France, but has remained carta in most of the 
Romance territory. I have heard cyard for card in the speech of a 
Canadian on the north bank of the St. Lawrence River opposite Clay- 
ton, New York, and in the speech of a South Carolinian and an 
Australian. Evidently cyard for card is widespread, but I doubt that 
it will be generally adopted in English. 

Let us take the Vulgar Latin word for a sword, (i)spata. In 
northern Gaul the changes seem to have been as follows: [(i)spata] 
> [espeda] >[e(s)ped4], with an indistinct s and a fricative d like the 
Andalusian s and d of Spanish espada, and finally >épée [epe]. In 
Italian (i)spata has not changed at all. In Spanish and Portuguese 
it has become espada. 

The Vulgar Latin tanto has not suffered any change in Italian 
and Spanish, while in Portuguese the final 0 became u and is now on 
the point of disappearing. In northern Gaul [tanto] > [tant] > [tan] 
> [ta]. The second form [tant], by the way, is today the common 
form in southern France, and in most of the Romance dialects of the 
Italian and Spanish peninsulas, with the exception of Tuscan and 
Castilian. Incidentally it is curious that the Romance languages of 
central Italy and of central Spain should have kept the final 0, while 
the others, including Rumanian, should have lost it. 

The change of [u] to [y] is peculiar to French dialects and to 
some of the northern Italian dialects. It does not occur in Tuscan, 
nor in Spanish and Portuguese. In some parts of the United States— 
I have noticed it oftenest in southern Indiana and southern Ohio— 
there is a pronunciation of English [u], as in two [tu], that seems 
to indicate a drift toward [y]. The popular « of this region seems to 
be made with the tongue farther forward than is the case in standard 
English. It has not yet become a French [y] and perhaps it never 
will, but it has certainly moved in that direction. Perhaps when [y] 
for [u] first appeared in Gaul, educated people and other conserva- 
tives were duly shocked by the new vulgarism and did all they could 
to oppose it. Or perhaps the shift was so slow as to be imperceptible. 
At any rate, to the people of most of Italy and to the people of Spain 
the Gallic [y] must have seemed a barbarism. 

The loss of final s in French came much later than most of the 
other changes mentioned above. In fact s final in a word disappeared 
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first of all in Italy, but the loss of s did not greatly affect the speech 
of Italy. Mais from magis became mai, plus became pit, etc., and in 
verb forms such as amas the ending i was substituted for as, giving 
ams. In Gaul and Spain final s was retained and it was ultimately 
adopted as the sign of plurality in nouns and adjectives. In the 
Spanish of most of central Spain, s final in a word or syllable is 
still uttered distinctly, but in parts of southern Spain it has become 
an indistinct aspirate and it would most likely soon disappear alto- 
gether if it were not for the restraining influence of standard Spanish. 
In Portuguese, final s has become palatal, as in escudos [ifku&(u)f]. 

In French, s final in any syllable has disappeared completely, as 
in espedes [espedes] >modern épées [epe], les lwres [lez livras] > [le 
livr]. This change, too, doubtless came very slowly. Perhaps the final 
s became first a faint aspirate, as in southern Spanish, and then faded 
away almost imperceptibly. 

The loss of final s, which French had adopted as a sign of plu- 
rality, might have left the language without any means of distinguish- 
ing the plural from the singular, were it not for the fact that the 
language has an inflected definite article that denotes plurality 
whether the s be kept or lost. Thus, in la plume [la plym] and les 
plumes [le plym], enfant [1 afa] and les enfants [le z af], the noun 
is the same in the singular and in the plural—I refer, of course, to the 
spoken language—but the article makes clear whether the noun is 
singular or plural. It is usually the definite article that determines the 
number of a noun, but the possessives and the demonstratives do so 
too. Thus, in cette belle fleur [set bel floer] and ces belles fleurs [se 
bel flcer], cette [set] and ces [se] indicate clearly whether [flcer] is 
singular or plural. Sometimes there is nothing in the sound to tell 
whether the noun is singular or plural, as in tissé en fils d’or [tise a fil 
d or], but such cases are surprisingly rare and can be avoided, if 
need be. French has also, quite incidentally, adopted a new sort of 
plural ending for a few words, as by changing [-al] to [-o]: thus, 
singular cheval [feval], plural chevaux [favo]; etc. But with the 
exception of a few such words as cheval, French nouns have the same 
form for the singular and the plural, and the number of a noun is 
indicated only by the form of the limiting adjective—article, demon- 
strative, possessive, numeral, etc.—that modifies it. No such system 
is found in any other Romance language. Again French is seen to 
differ from the rest of the Latin world. 

Of the three official languages of southern Europe, Portuguese is 
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the farthest removed geographically from Rome, and likewise—at 
least this is my opinion—it has drifted farthest away from the Vulgar 
Latin of the second and third centuries. After the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire there must have been little intercourse between 
the inhabitants of the west coast and those of the north-central region 
of the Spanish peninsula, as marked differences in the speech of the 
two peoples developed at an early date. In most of the Romance 
territory Vulgar Latin open e and o developed dipthongs in open 
syllables and not in closed syllables, as in Italian piede and muore 
(from Vulgar Latin [pede] and [more(t)]), perde and porta (from 
Vulgar Latin [perde(t)] and [porta]); and in French pied and 
meurt, perd and porte. But in Castilian these vowels, as a rule, de- 
veloped diphthongs even in closed syllables, as in pie and muere, 
pierde and puerta, while in Portuguese they did not develop diph- 
thongs at all, as in pé and morre, perde and porta. Thus, in the devel- 
opment of diphthongs from Vulgar Latin open e and o, Spanish 
represents the one extreme in the Romance field while Portuguese 
represents the other extreme, although these two languages are 
spoken in contiguous territories. 

While it is generally true that French has drifted away from 
Vulgar Latin farther than the southern Romance languages, in at 
least one respect French has been the most conservative of all. Thus, 
initial cl-, fl-, and pl- have been kept intact in the north, but not in 
the southern peninsulas. This fact is illustrated by the following list 
of words: 


Vourear Latin FREeNcH ITALIAN SPANISH PorTUGUESE 
CIRVG, BEY... 222005 clef chiave llave chave 
flamma, flame...... flamme fiamma llama chama 
pleno, full......... plein pieno lleno cheio 


A friend of mine, who is a distinguished philologist, is of the 
opinion that the conservation of cl-, fl-, and pl- in Gaul was due to 
Germanic influence. He bases this opinion largely on the fact that in 
Portugal and southern Italy, which were farthest removed from Ger- 
man influence, cl-, fl-, and pl- drifted farthest away from the Vulgar 
Latin forms. I see no way to determine whether this hypothesis be 
correct or not. 

In order to see how far the Romance languages have drifted away 
from the Vulgar Latin, or Folk Latin, of the third century of our 
era, let us compare the history of a few typical words. 
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Vourear Latin ITALIAN SPANISH PorTUGUESE FREeNncH 
[amiko], friend... .[amiko] [amigo] [amig(u)] [ami] 
[vino], wine....... [vino] [Vino] [vifi(u) ] [vé]} 
[tela], cloth........ [tela] [tela] , [tela] [twal] 
[pede], foot ...... [piede] [pie] Pre [pe] [pie] 
[terra], land....... [terra] [tjerra] tem terra] [ter] 
[vento], wind...... [vento] [vjento] [vent(u)] [va] 
[mare], sea........ [mare] [mar] [mar] [mer] 
[kapo], head....... [kapo] [kabo} [kab(u) ] [fef] 
[lakte], milk....... [latte] [let fe] [lajt] [le] 
[tanto], so much...|tanto] [tanto] [tant(w) ] [ta] 
[ora], hour........ [ora] [ora] [ora] [cer] 
[bokka], mouth... .[bokka] [boka ] [boka] [buf] 
[more(t)], dies..... [mwore] [mwere] [morr(e)] [meer] 
[porta], door....... [porta ] [pwerta] [porta] [port] 
[nokte], might...... [notte ] [notfe] [nojt] [nyi] 
[ponte], bridge..... [ ponte} [pwente] [pont] [pd] 
[una], one......... [una] [una] [uma } [yn] 
[uno], one......... [un(o) ] [un(o) ] [a] [(@)] 
[kaballo], horse....{kavallo] [kabado] [kaval(u)]  [foval] 
[kaballos], (acc. pl) [kabados] [kaval(u)f] [Jevo] 
[krede(t)], believes. [krede] [kree] [kre] [krwa] 
[medio], half...... [medzo] [medjo] [maj(u)] [mi] 
[odje], today...... [odzi|] [oi] [oz] [yi] 
[ferro], tron....... [ ferro} [jerro] [ferr(u) ] [fer] 
[karo], dear....... [karo] [karo] [kar(u) ] [ fer] 
[akwa], water...... [akkwa]  [agwa] [agwa] [o] 
[sekuro], sure...... [sikuro] [seguro] [segur(u)] [syr] 
[lekto], bed........ [letto] [let fo] [lejt(u) ] [li] 
[pelle], skim ....... | pelle] [pjel] [pel] [po] 
[solo], alone....... [solo] [solo] [so] [ soel ] 
[flamma], flame....[fjamma] [Adama] [ fama] [flam] 
[klave], key....... [kjave] [Aabe] [fav] [kle} 
[plove(t) ], it rains. .[pjove] [Awebe] _[Jov] [plo] 
[oklo], eye......... [okkjo] [oxo] [oA(u) ] [cej ] 
[tempo], time...... [tempo] [tjempo] [temp(u)] [ta] 
[alkuno], some..... [alkun(o)] [algun(o)] [algi] [oké] 
[luna], moon...... [luna} [luna] [lua] [lyn] 


[kapello], hair..... [kapello] [kabedo] [kabel(u)] [fovo] 
[sapere], to know. . .[sapere] [saber] [saber] [savwar] 


[amare], to love...[amare] {amar ] [amar] [eme] 
[ (i)skola], school. ..[(i)skwola] [eskwela] [ifkola] [ekol ] 
[tres], three....... [tre] [tres] [tref] [trwa] 
[amato], loved..... [amato] [ama(6)o] [&ma’(u)] [eme] 


[maturo], ripe..... [maturo] [maturo] [matur(u)] [myr] 
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In this table certain symbols are used as follows: 4 for an obscure 
a; g for a fricative velar consonant ; j for both the semi-consonant and 
semi-vowel in diphthongs; fi for the palatal nasal consonant; 6 for 
the close, ce for the open vowel, both spelled eu in French. Other 
symbols are used in accord with the international phonetic alphabet. 

Examples such as these may be given without end. In general the 
drift away from Latin seems to be least in Italian, as one might well 
expect. Next in order come Spanish and Portuguese. French has 
drifted away from the ancient moorings farther than any other of 
these Romance languages. 

E. C. HILts 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 




















INFLUENCIA DE PLAUTO Y TERENCIO EN EL 
TEATRO DE RUIZ DE ALARCON 


Se ha dicho repetidas veces que Alarcén es el Terencio espajfiol. 
Un estudio comparado del teatro de Terencio y Plauto con el del 
neustro dramaturgo moralizador prueba lo mucho que éste tiene de 
aquéllos, y que tanto podria Ilamarse el Terencio como el Plauto 
espafiol. En repetidas obras del autor mejicano se refleja la influencia 
de ambos autores latinos, pero donde aparece mas patente es en su 
obra maestra La verdad sospechosa. 

Mas moralizador que Terencio, Plauto pudo sugerir a Alarcén no 
ya slo la moral de que tanto se ha hablado respecto a éste,’ sino 
varios de sus tipos y situaciones. En algunos casos la similitud ha de 
atribuirse a la universalidad de la condicién humana. Pero aun con- 
siderando esto como probable puede verse que Alarcén habia leido 
con cuidado los dos autores latinos, y que su lectura le condujo con- 
sciente o inconscientemente a asimilarse de ellos lo que a nuestro 
teatro podia aplicarse. 

Las semejanzas observadas entre el teatro de Alarcén y el latino 
pueden reducirse a tres: (1) semejanzas de estructura, (2) seme- 
janzas de tipos, y (3) semejanza de ideas. 


ESTRUCTURA Y PLAN DRAMATICO 


El plan de muchas obras de Terencio y varias de Plauto puede 
reducirse a la combinacién de caracteres y situaciones expuestas a 
continuacién y que corresponde con el seguido en La verdad 
sospechosa: 

A. Un padre que quiere casar a su hijo conventaja. 

B. Un hijo que se quiere casar a su gusto. 

C. Una mujer a quien B ama, y que resulta ser la misma que 
convenia a los planes de A. Acerca del personaje C ocurren con- 
fusiones en las que se funda el enredo. El desenlace ocurre al des- 
cubrirse que C era la persona en quien ambos A y B pensaban sin 
saberlo. 

D. Un personaje ingenioso que todo lo arregla. 

E. Una casualidad que resuelve la intriga. 


1R. Monner Sans, Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén el Dramaturgo y el Mora- 
lista, Buenos Aires, 1915. 
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F. Una victima castigada unas veces con justicia y otras injusta- 
mente. 

Paralelos a los tipos A, B y C, suele haber para dar simetria a la 
acciOn otros tantos personajes que coinciden con ellos aunque con 
menos fuerza de accién. 

Veamos esto ilustrado con un ejemplo: La comedia Andria de 
Terencio. 

El padre Simo quiere casar a su hijo Pamphilus con la hija de 
Chremes. Pero el joven desea unirse a la hermosa Glycerium 
(Andria). Esta resulta ser hija de Chremes, y por tanto una joven 
igualmente conveniente a los planes de Simo. Un personaje que cae 
como llovido del cielo da fe del parentesco entre Glycerium y Chremes 
hasta ahora secreto. La ingeniosidad del criado Davos todo lo re- 
suelve. Los personajes paralelos a los principales son: Carinus, 
enamorado de la otra hija de Chremes destinada al principio a ser 
esposa de Pamphilus. Sosia, criado paralelo de Davos. Chremes, 
paralelo de Simo; las dos jévenes hermanas. La victima, la bella 
Glycerium queda vindicada. 

La Hecyra el Heautontimorimenos, y el Phormio de Terencio, la 
Cistellaria y el Curculio de Plauto siguen las mismas lineas generales 
de estructura dramatica.? 

En La verdad sospechosa tenemos también el mismo plan y 
personajes con una diferencia. Garcia encierra en si mismo el per- 
sonaje B y el D. El mismo crea y resuelve la intriga, incluyendo 
varios tipos del teatro latino en una sola personalidad. Su padre Don 
Beltran quiere casarle contra su gusto en apariencia. En realidad le 
quiere dar por mujer casualmente la misma de quien él se habia 
enamorado. Ignorante él de esto lucha con ingenio para librarse de la 
esposa que quieren imponerle. Y sin la confusion de nombres de 
Lucrecia y Jacinta de que se vale Alarcon para castigar al embustero, 
esta comedia se hubiera resuelto a gusto de todos y del mismo modo 
que Andria. Los mismos personajes paralelos a los protagonistas pero 
de segunda magnitud aparecen aqui dando simetria a la accién, como 
en la comedia latina: Don Juan, galan, como Don Garcia; Don 
Sancho, padre paralelo a Don Beltran; Jacinta y Lucrecia, damas. 
La victima Don Garcia queda castigada por sus mentiras. 


2 Las obras de Alarcén deben consultarse en la edicién de le Biblioteca de 
Autores Espaiioles; las de Terencio en la de Dziatzko, Leipzig, 1884; las de 
Plauto en la de W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
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En las comedias latinas citadas se presenta un error al principio, y 
el desenlace consiste en deshacer este error dando a todas contento. 
En La verdad sospechosa en el transcurso de la obra se comete una 
falta, y el desenlace es el castigo de la misma para cumplir el propd- 
sito docente del autor. 

Otro plan que aproveché Alarcén de la comedia latina es éste: 
El galan A, enamorado de la dama B, se hace pasar por C, en cuya 
persona espera obtener favores de B. Para efectuar esta impostura 
valese A de una semejanza o identidad con la persona C. La intriga se 
basa en las confusiones consiguientes, y el desenlace viene al descu- 
brirse la identidad de A y B. 

La comedia latina de este tipo es el Anfitrién de Plauto, cuyo 
argumento es como sigue: Jupiter, enamorado de Alcmena, se hace 
pasar por el marido de ésta, y en virtud del parecido que reviste, la 
esposa le recibe. Al volver Anfitridn de la guerra se encuentra con 
que un impostor ha tomado su lugar. La presencia de Jupiter y 
Anfitrién tan parecidos que ni su esposa ni su amigo intimo de An- 
fitrion los distingue da lugar a escenas de gran fuerza cémica. Sosia, 
criado de Anfitrién, se ve reproducido en Mercurio, criado de Jupiter. 
El enredo se resuelve con un milagro del padre de los dioses que salva 
al menos en apariencia el honor de Alemena. Sobre el punto de 
honra, que molestaba a los romanos tanto como al caballero caste- 
llano del siglo XVII, responde Anfitrion dando a Jupiter el mismo 
lugar que el castellano leal daba a su rey: 


Pol me haud poenitet 
Si licet boni dimidium mihi dividere cum Jove. 
(Amphitrion, V, i, 1124-25) 


En La amistad castigada se expresa Ricardo de un modo parecido 
al ver a su amada objeto de las atenciones del rey: 
Si Aurora es del rey amada, 
Puesto que mi pecho siente 
Menos la muerte, haced cuenta 
Que yo no os he dicho nada. 


(La amistad castigada, II, vii, 293) 


En tres de sus comedias ha tratado Alarcén de valerse del enredo 
de personajes parecidos o idénticos. Estas comedias son El semejante 
a si mismo, El desdichado en fingir y Quién engaitia mds a quién, que 
es una refundicién de la segunda. 
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En El semejante a si mismo Don Juan, enamorado de Dofia Ana 
y deseando probar su constancia, se finge primo de ella y dice que él y 
su primo son de idéntico parecido. En la comedia de Plauto hay dos 
personajes de idéntica apariencia; en la de Alarcon es uno que finge 
ser dos. En esta situacién ambas comedias presentan episodios pare- 
cidos. Por ejemplo, Sosia, criado de Anfitrién y cuyo puesto ha 
tomado Mercurio tiene con éste un dialogo tan cémico como el de 
Sancho y Tristan, criados que se encuentran en situacién parecida en 
El desdichado en fingir: 


TrisTAN: Sosta : 
2Quién sois que entrais de esta Quid eo est opus? 
suerte ? 
SANCHO: MERCURIO: 
Quien os puede echar a vos. Possum scire, quo profectus, quo- 
(Desd. I, xiv, 143) ius sis aut quid veneris. 


(Amph. I, i, 346) 


El enredo de Los Menechmos pudo dar a Alarcon una idea para 
el plan de las obras citadas. Aunque la intriga tiene diferencias, tanto 
en la obra de Plauto como en la de Alarcon, existe la comin coinci- 
dencia de personajes parecidos. El semejante a si mismo que tiene 
por tema la identidad de Don Juan y el supuesto Don Diego, y son en 
efecto un mismo personaje que se hace pasar por dos, es la mas pare- 
cida a Los Menechmos. En ambas comedias padres, esposas y criados 
confunden al hijo, amante y amo: 


Don JUAN: MENECHMOS: 
... Tuve deseo Pol profecto haud est dissimilis, 
De ver si tan parecido meam quom formam noscito. 
Como lo han encarecido (Menech. V, ix, 1064) 


Soy a Don Juan; y ya veo 
Pues a su padre he engafiado 
Que del todo le parezco. 


(Semej. II, ii, 69) 


El segundo acto de Los Menechmos empieza de manera idéntica 
que el primero de Los favores del mundo de Alarcén. En esta 
comedia Garcia rueda por el mundo con su criado en busca de la 
vindicacién de su honor. En Los Menechmos Menechmos Sosicles 
acompafiado de su criado va por todo el mundo entonces conocido sin 
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descanso hasta encontrar a su hermano. El dialogo que sostienen 
ambos es casi idéntico: 


HERNANDO: MESSENIO: 
Seis afios ha que rodeas Hic annus sextus est postquam ei 
Aqueste globo inferior. operam damus. 


Histros, Hispanos, Massiliensis 
.... Sumus circumvecti. 


Garcia MENECHMos S.: 
Mas no pienses que me canso. Verum aliter vivos numquam de- 
(Fav. I, i, 1) sistam exequi. 


(Menech. II, i, 234-38) 


Sigue a esto en ambas comedias la critica de la gran ciudad a 
cuyas puertas se hallan los personajes. Epidamus es una poblacién 
llena de engafios donde las mujeres saben bien urdirlos para engafiar 


a los hombres. Madrid corte de Espafia ofrece un aspecto y caracter 
semejante. 


HERNANDO: MESSENIO: 
Diestras (las mujeres) Tum meretrices mulieres 
En la herida del pedir, Nusquam perhibentur blandiores 
Que es su primera intencidén. gentium. 
(Fav. I, i, 1) (Menech. II, ii, 261-62) 


El criado de Garcia desea dar fin a tan larga peregrinacion. El 
esclavo de Menechmos Sosicles quiere volver a su pais. 


HERNANDO: MESSENIO: 
Y si me hicieras In scirpo nodum quaeris, quin nos 
Merced, aqui fenecieras hinc domum 
Esta peregrinaci6n ; Redimus, nisi si historiam scrip- 
Que moleran a un diamante turi sumus ? 
Seis afios de caminar (Menech. II, ii, 247-48) 


De un lugar a otro lugar 
Hecho un caballero andante. 


(Fav. I, i, 1) 


El desdichado en fingir y su refundicién Quien engafia mds a 
quien obedecen al plan de superposicién de personajes. En ambas el 
galan se finge hermano de la dama para estar cerca de alla. Persio se 


propone acercarse a su dama por engafio como Jupiter se acercé a 
Alcmena : 
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Persi16 MERCURIO: 
Majiana he de ser In Amphitruonis vortit sese ima- 
Hermano de la que adoro .... ginem 
. ol). eee Oe 6 Omnesque eum esse censent servi 
Vive Dios que he de engafiarla. qui vident. 
(Desd. I, vii, 140) (Amph., prélogo 121-22) 


En El semejante a si mismo Don Juan sorprende a su familia al 
volver fingiendo ser primo de si mismo. De manera parecida Jupiter 
sorprende a Alcmena quien le cree su marido y no comprende porqué 
vuelve cuando apenas acaba de ausentarse. 


SANCHO: ALCMENA: 
j Cielo sagrado ! Obsecro ecastor, quid tu me deri- 
j; Don Juan! ;Como puede ser? diculi gratia 
Yo mismo lo vi perder Sic salutas atque appellas, dudum 
De vista en el mar salado. non videris, 
(Semej. Il, ii, 62) Quasi qui nunc primum recipias 


te domum huc ex hostibus? 
(Amph. II, ii, 682-84) 


El mismo enredo que forma la base de Las Dos Bacchides de 
Plauto aparece también en El semejante a si mismo. Es la confusion 
de dos personas que llevan el mismo nombre. En el drama de Plauto 
son dos hermanas llamadas Bacchis. En El semejante a si mismo se 
trata de un galan que ha tomado el nombre de otro. En Los 
Menechmos el conflicto obedece también a tener los dos hermanos el 
mismo nombre a mas del parecido fisico. En Las Dos Bacchsdes 
Mnesilochus pide cuentas a su amigo por haberle cortejado a su novia 
cuando es en realidad su hermana del mismo nombre. En El seme- 
jante a si mismo Celio pide explicaciones al falso Don Diego tenién- 
dolo por el verdadero con quien su hermana tenia amores. 


CELIO: MNESILOCHUS: 
gSabes que una hermana tengo Quid est? misine ego ad te ex 
Hermosa ? Epheso epistulam super amica 


aS a ee, ee ut me invenires? 
En mi ausencia la visitas. 
Si casarte solicitas 
Hablame a mi. 


PISTOCLERUS : 
Fateor factum, et reperi. 
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Don D1Eco: MNESILOCHUS: 
En vuestra casa no he entrado. Quid? Tibi non erat meretricum 
(Semej. III, ii, 75) aliarum Athenis copia quibus- 
cum haberes rem, nisi cum 

ee 


PISTOCLERUS: 
Sanun es? 


(Bacch. III, v, 563-65) 


Una confusion parecida sirve de elemento cémico en el Adelphoe 
de Terencio. Son dos hermanos gemelos, uno educado por su tio, 
otro por su padre. Aeschinus educado libremente por el tio toma el 
nombre de su hermano para ocultar las aventuras amorosas de éste a 
quien su severo padre tiene por santo. Idéntica situacién se ve en 
Heautontimorimenos de Terencio donde un hijo hace pasar a su 
amada por la dama de su amigo a fin de ocultar a su padre sus 
amores. 

La lucha entre el amor y el interés que forma parte del teatro 
latino y castellano con la misma intensidad da lugar a paralelos en el 
asunto y plan dramatico. Reaparece la situacién del galan que desea 
casarse a su gusto pero no tiene el dinero. En la comedia latina el 
criado se encarga de vencer los obstaculos y suministrar fondos, para 
dar el triunfo al amor. Lo mismo ocurre en la comedia de Alarcon, 
donde el amor triunfa merced al ingenio de los sirvientes también en 
muchos casos. Pero aqui se observan ejemplos en los que la ingenio- 
sidad de la dama es aun mayor. Casina de Plauto es una ilustracién 
del ingenio de la mujer el cual hace que el amor derrote al interés. 
En el Curculio del mismo autor, el triunfo del amor se debe a las 
famosas tretas del parasito que da nombre a la comedia. En Céstellaria 
de Plauto la casualidad resuelve el conflicto a favor del amor y contra 
el interés, mediante el hallazgo de la hija perdida y las pruebas de su 
identidad en las cestilla que da nombre a la comedia. Un caso pare- 
cido es Andria de Terencio. En la comedia alarconiana tenemos el 
triunfo del amor sobre el interés ilustrado en varias piezas como No 
hay mal que por bien no venga, Todo es ventura, La amistad casti- 
gada, El desdichado en fingir, Quien engafia mds a quién, y La 
industria y la suerte. Esta ultima es la que mas paralelo representa 
con la comedia latina. En la sociedad latina como en la espafiola del 
siglo XVII el joven debia casarse dentro de su clase. Partiendo de 
este principio vemos que los padres en las comedias latinas como en 
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las Alarcén les tienen preparados a sus hijos esposas de su alcurnia. 
Pero los jévenes estan enamorados de otras damas. Al fin de la 
comedia latina los galanes han conseguido unirse a sus amores. Los 
criados han conseguido el dinero para convertir a las damas en dignas 
de ser esposas. Para conseguir este dinero se han valido de engafios. 
En la comedia de Alarcén el galan y su dama se aman sin poderse unir 
por cuestién de intereses. Al fin la ingeniosidad de los criados y las 
damas hacen que triunfe el amor sobre el interés. Los galanes no 
suelen hacer mucho, fuera de desesperarse y confiar sus problemas a 
los sirvientes o al talento de las mujeres. La importancia del dinero 
no comprendida por los jévenes pero encarecida por los mayores se 
repite en varias ocasiones : 


JIMENO: ToxILus: 
; Mira qué contrario tienes ! Qui amans egens ingressus est 
Ello es gran cosa ser rico. princeps in Amoris vias 
(Ind. II, x, 33) Superavit aerumnis is suis ae- 


rumnas Herculi. .... 
(Persa I, i, 1-6) 


La mentira como plan de comedia era ya convencional entre los 
autores antiguos y fué criticada por Plauto en el prologo de su 
Captivi. Esta mentira servia como ya se ha dicho para consacar 
dinero al padre o persona seria a fin de conseguir al joven una union 
amorosa a su gusto. La accién de todas estas comedias giraba alre- 
dedor del embustero. El Phormio y el Epidicus son las mas populares 
de este tipo. Alarcén tiene de esta clase su célebre La verdad 
sospechosa, y Ganar amigos. En ésta el tipo Encinas, criado que 
miente a favor de su amo, tiene parecido con el Epidicus y el 
Phormio. Pero es particular el hecho de que la mentira es descubierta 
y castigada por regla general en las obras alarconianas, mientras que 
en las de los autores latinos se tiene por digna de éxito. Sdlo en 
Ganar amigos las mentiras de Encinas son perdonables en gracia a 
su buena intencién y generosidad. Su tipo de criado embustero se 
acerca mas que otros al tipo de esclavo latino, que si mentia con 
impunidad lo hacia por su amo. 


SEMEJANZAS DE TIPOS 


Hay bastante semejanza entre el esclavo de la comedia latina y el 
criado que nos presenta Alarcon. A veces la similitud es tal que 
ambos personajes paracen idénticos expresandose con las mismas 
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ideas y hasta palabras. En Andria como en La industria y la suerte 
vemos al esclavo y al criado solicitados por sus amos en situaciones 
apuradas : 


Don JUAN: PAMPHILUs: 
Jimeno, yo soy perdido. Dave, perii, 
Aconséjame, Jimeno. Cedo igitur, quid faciam, Dave? 
(Ind. II, iv, 30) (And. I, 346, 384) 


Estos criados reconocian su superioridad que a veces era asimismo 
aceptada por sus amos. 


ConDE: PLEUSICLEs : 
Dame los brazos, ; qué esperas ? Quis homo sit magis meus quam 
Amigo, que no criado. tu es? 
(Pech. I, xiv, 419) (Mil. III, i, 615) 


3Cémo se explicaria sin ellos la Mostellaria, el Miles Gloriosus? 
Pues el mismo papel enérgico representan los criados en Ganar 
amigos y en Los pechos privilegiados. Ellos ayudan a sus amos en 
sus empresas amorosas (Asinaria II, i, 252-66), (Ind. III, viii, 39) ; 
solicitan para ellos dinero o proteccién (Todo es ventura, I, x, 122), 
y producen de sus amos admiraci6n sincera: 


DuQueE: GETA: 
j Qué bien la sabes trazar! O Phaedria, incredibilest quan- 
(Quién II, vi, 165) tum erum ante eo sapientia. 
(Phor. II, 247) 


A ellos les es permitido mentir, y hasta se espera que lo hagan: 
Si dixero mendacium, solens meo more fecere. 
(Amph. I, i, 198) 


Los amos no tienen la misma libertad. Charinus, el héroe de Mercator 
se resiste a engafiar a su padre: 


Scelus videtur, me parenti proloqui mendacium. 
(Merc. I, ii, 209) 


El Garcia de La verdad sospechosa tiene por esta razén un paralelo 
con los esclavos y parasitos latinos. 

De la intima relacion de amo y criado nace la influencia reciproca 
que ejercen el uno sobre el otro y Alarcon y Plauto nos expresan en 
forma inversa. 
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HERNANDO: PHANISCUS: 
Bien dicen que el buen sefior Nam, ut servi volunt esse erum, 
Es quien hace al buen criado. ita solet. 
(Fav. II, vi, 10) Boni sunt, bonust; improbi sunt, 
malus fit. 


(Most. IV, i, 872-73) 


El sefior latino que se confiaba de su criado tiene con el castellano 
su correspondiente. Y es que asi como muchos esclavos latinos habian 
sido sabios griegos también muchos criados de sefiores castellanos 
eran hombres de alta alcurnia venidos a menos. Solo un filésofo 
puede expresarse como Geta en Formién. 


Don Dreco: GETA: 
Sélo aquel que tu hidalgo naci- Nescio, hercle; unum hoc scio, 
miento Quod fors feret, feremus aequo 
Tu fuerte corazén, tu entendi- animo. 
miento (Phor. I, i, 137-38) 
Y honrado proceder como yo 
sabe 


Confiara de ti caso tan grave. 
(Gan. III, i, 352) 


El criado de noble origen o de superior inteligenda reconoce su 
propio valor. Encinas de la comedia Ganar amigos y Epidico héroe 
de la comedia latina de su nombre pertenecen a esta clase. Ambos 
pregonan su igualdad espiritual. 


ENCINAS: PERIPHANES: 
i Muchos criados no han sido Cum tu es liber, gaudeo, 
Tan nobles como sus duefios? Epidicus : 
(Gan. III, viii, 359-60) Merui ut fierem. 


(Epi. V, ii, 712-13) 


No falta en ambos teatros el tipo convencional de criado borracho 
e infiel a su amo. 


SANCHO: SOPHOCLIDSCA : 
Y por ese negro vicio .... ego vinum bibo, at mandata 
De beber me condenaron. non consuevi simul bibere 
(Semej. III, viii, 77) una. .... 


(Persa II, i, 170) 


Chichén vende a su amo por dinero. Leaena vende a su amita por 
vino. 
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CuicH6n: LEAENA: 
Sus obligaciones dejo, Phaedrome mi, ne plora, amabo. 
Que en mucho menos que yo Tu me curato ne sitiam, ego tibi 
Judas a Cristo vendid. quod amas iam adducam. 
(Tejedor II, viii, 403) (Cur. I, ii, 139) 


Que el criado debe seguir en todo las evoluciones de su amo se ve 
en el teatro latino como en el de Alarcon. 


OcHAvo: PALESTRIO: 
Y tu, enemiga, haz también Tibi si illa hodie nupserit, 
Un examen; y si acaso Ego hance continuo uxorem du- 
Te merezco, pues me abraso, cam. 
Trueca en favor el desdén. (Miles IV, ii, 1006-7) 
(Examen de los maridos, 
I, xii, 472) 


A pesar de la confianza entre sefior y criado existe un limite que 
este no debe rebasar. 


Don Juan: JGprrer : 
2 Quién os mete en esto a vos? Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem, 
(Semej. I, iv, 65) verbero aut muttitio? 


(Amph. I, iii, 519) 

El tipo de Don Beltran en La verdad sospechosa tiene con el tipo 
de padre del teatro latino notables semejanzas. Don Beltran es de 
todos los padres presentados por Alarcon el mas fuerte. Ndétese como 
contraste por no citar mas el tipo de padre que nos da en El desdi- 
chado en fingir y El semejante a si mismo. En Don Beltran tenemos 
el ideal de padre correspondiendo al dado por Plauto y Terencio en 
varias de sus obras, singularmente los Adelphoe y Andria. En 
Adelphoe sin embargo el ideal de padre es el tio Micio, padre 
adoptivo, a quien el autor contrasta con el verdadero padre cuyo sis- 
tema de educacién demasiado severa ha sido un fracaso. Este ideal de 
padre es el de un hombre que es amigo de su hijo, saludable consejero, 
digno al la vez de respeto y amor. Veamos en algunos ejemplos como 
se corresponden sus ideas, su actitud, su conducta y todo su sistema 
de educacion. 

Ambos aconsejan, no ordenan. 


Don BeE.trAN: PHILOXENUS: 
Puesto que mi parecer Paulisper, Lyde, est lubido ho- 
Es éste, haced vuestro gusto. mini suo animo obsequi .. . . 


(Verd. II, iv, 328) (Bacch. I, ii, 416) 


de 
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Creen que la indulgencia puede muchas veces mas que la re- 
prension. 


Don BettrAn: PHILOXENUS: 
Que es vano pensar que sea Ego dare meo gnato institui ut 
El refiir y aconsejar, animo obsequium sumere pos- 
Bastantes para quitar sit ; 
Una fuerte inclinacién. (Bacch. I, ix, 1082) 


(Verd. Il, vi, 329) 


Quieren ser amigos de sus hijos. 


Don Bettran: MINcIo: 
Haréte, no imperioso Errat longe ... . 
Padre, sino amigable consejero. Qui imperium credat gravius esse 
(Ind. II, xiii, 35) aut stabilius 


Vi quod fit, quam illud quod, ami- 
citia adiungitur. 
(Adel. I, i, 65-67) 


El amor les guia en su constante preocupacién por ellos. 


Don BettrAn: DEMEA: 
Ah, un solo hijo, un consuelo Illum curo unum, ille ad me atti- 
Que en la tierra le qued6 net. 
A mi vejez triste ... (Adel. III, 435) 


(Verd. II, vi, 329) 
Y al saber sus vergonzosas faltas la ira les hace olvidarse de su 


pedagogia. 


Don BettrAn: Simo: 
2No te corres desto? Di, Age, Pamphile, ecquid te pudet? 
2 No te avergiienzas? (And. V, 869) 
(Verd. III, ix, 339) 
No me llames padre, Quid “mi pater”? quasi tu huius 
Vil, enemigo me llama. indigeas patris. 
(Verd. II, ix, 338) (And. V, 890-91) 
Su sistema de educacién es el honor. 
Don BELTRAN: MINCcIo: 
Mirad que nacisteis noble Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Y soy vuestro padre yo. Retinere satius esse credo quam 
(Verd. II, ix, 230) metu. 


(Adel. I, i, 57-58) 
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Pero no creen que la nobleza heredada es suficiente sin los hechos 
del individuo. 


Don BettrANn: EvutTycHus: 
2Y basta ser hijo mio Qui bono sunt genere nati si sunt 
Para ser vos caballero? ingenio malo, 
Sélo consiste en obrar Suapte culpa genere sapiunt, ge- 
Como caballero el serlo. nus ingenio improbant. 
(Verd. Il, ix, 329) (Merc. V, iv, 969-70) 
Recuerdan que fueron jovenes alguna vez. 
Don BeEttrAN: PERIPHANES: 
Un viejo que fué mancebo, Ubi id inspexissent, cogitarent 
Y sabe bien la pujanza postea. 
Con que en pechos juveniles Vitam ut vixissent olim in adu- 
Prenden amorosas llamas. lescentia. 
(Verd. III, ix, 338) (Epi. III, iii, 385-86) 
Piden la colaboracién de sus criados. 
Don BEtTRAN: Simo: 
Tu fé conozco y amor. Nil istac opus est arte ad hanc 
(Verd. II, v, 328) Tom Guam pare, 
Sed eis quas semper in te intel- 
Don JUAN: lexi sitas, 
Tristan, ta has de ser Fide et taciturnitate. 


Mi secretario, que es fuerza 
Pues tengo tan conocido 
Tu secreto y tu prudencia. 
(Prueba de las promesas, 
I, ix, 438) 


(And. I, i, 32-34) 


Los cuales creen que sirviendo a sus amos no hacen nada mas que 
su deber. 


LETRADO: Davus: 
En cualquier tiempo y lugar Ego, Pamphile, hoc tibi pro ser- 
He de ser vuestro criado. vitio debeo, 
(Verd. I, i, 321) Conari manibus pedibus noctis- 
que et dies, 
Capitis periclum adire, dum pro- 
sim tibi. 


(And. IV, 675-77) 


Consideran el matrimonio como la salvacién de sus hijos. 
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Don BevtraAn: Simo: 

Hoy he de acabar Em, id te oro ut ante eamus, dum 
Si puedo su casamiento ; tempus datur 
Con la brevedad que intento Dumque eius lubido occlus ast 
Este dafio remediar, contumeliis, 
Antes que su liviandad Prius quam harum scelera et la- 
En la corte conocida crumae conflictae dolis 
Los casamientos impida Redducunt animum aegrotum ad 
Que pide su calidad. misericordiam, 

(Verd. II, vi, 329) Uxorem demus. 


(And. III, 556-60) 


Y al ver que éstos se salen con la suya les castigan a sufrir las 
consecuencias de su falta. 


Don BeLTrAN: Simo: 
é Vive Dios, si no recibes An ut pro huius peccatis ego sup- 
A Lucrecia por esposa ... ! plicium sufferam? 
(Verd. III, xiv, 340) Immo habeat, valeat, vivat cum 


illa. 
(And. V, 888-89) 


Don Garcia reune los elementos del sefior del teatro latino y del 
criado, el aventurero y engafiador. Este caracter complejo del héroe 
de La verdad sospechosa hace de él un personaje de doble fuerza. 
Alarcén también le did algo del Miles Gloriosus, siendo asi una 
ecertada combinacién de Pyrgopolynices, Epidicus y Phormio. Vé- 
anse algunos pasajes paralelos. 

Garcia se presenta a escena por primera vez con los mismos aires 
de arrogancia que el soldado fanfarrén. 


Garcia PYRGOPOLYNICES : 
i Diceme bien este traje? Curate ut splendor meo sit clupeo 
, clarior 
TRISTAN : , a ‘ 
a ‘ Quam solis radii esse olim quum 
Divinamente, sefior. 


aa sudumst solent .... 
(Verd. I, iii, 322) (Mil. I, i, 1-2) 


Su criado le adula en a misma forma que Palestrio a Pyrgo- 
polynices : 


TrRIsTAN : PALESTRIO : 
Aunque quien te sirve, en vano Tibi servire malui 
Por mejor suerte suspira. Multo, quam alii libertus esse. 


(Verd. I, iii, 323) (Mil. IV, vii, 1356-57) 
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Miente Don Garcia como Phormio, con desahogo y mostrando en 
ello su inagotable fantasia. Como algunos tipos de embusteros del 
teatro latino invoca para ayudarle en sus mentiras a todas las poten- 
cias de su ingenio. 


Don Garcia: TRANIO: 
Agora os he menester, Huc concessero 
Sutilezas de mi ingenio. Dum mihi senatum consili in cor 
(Verd. II, ix, 330) convoco. 


(Most. III, i, 687-88) 


Las mentiras de Don Garcia que giran todas alrededor del asunto 
de su casamiento tienen paralelo con las de Phormio que miente para 
arreglar la boda a gusto de Antipho. Garcia como el Pamphilus de 
Andria y el Antipho del Phormio tratan de casarse contra la voluntad 
de sus padres. 


Garcia DEMIPHO: 
Entristézcome porque es Itane tandem uxorem duxit Anti- 
Imposible obedeceros. pho iniussu meo? 
: Nec meum imperium, ac mitto 
~ perry 7 imperium non _ simultatem 
Por qué? sien 
Garcia: (Phor. II, i, 231-33) 
Porque soy casado. 
Don BELTRAN: Simo: 
¢Cémo sin saberlo yo? Domus, uxor, liberi inventi invito 
(Verd. I, ix, 330) patre. 


(And. V, 891) 


La diferencia fundamental entre Garcia y sus paralelos mentirosos 
o cémplices de mentiras es que los jévenes latinos se salian con la 
suya y la comedia acababa a gusto de todos, el héroe de La verdad 
sospechosa recibe el castigo de sus embustes. Don Garcia se ve obli- 
gado a casarse con Lucrecia y no con Jacinta que era su amor. Este 
desenlace se produce por una confusién de nombres ocurrida ya en el 
primer acto de la comedia. Corneille en su Menteur calcado sobre la 
obra maestra de Alarcon arregla un final mas grato para su Geronte, 
quien al notar su error respecto a la dama siente de pronto inclinacién 
amorosa hacia la joven que su equivocacién le depara por mujer.* 


8 P. Corneille, Le Menteur (Examen du Menteur), Paris, 1822, tomo II, 
pp. 135-36. 
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LAS IDEAS 


Por el caracter sentencioso de Alarcén y acaso también porque él 
mismo nombr6 a Terencio en una de sus comedias* se le ha llamado 
el Terencio espafiol. Sin embargo en Plauto se encuentran tantas o 
mas sentencias morales que en Terencio y en cuanto a la intencién 
moral de aquél es mucha mas directa que la de ésta como lo indica 
el epilogo de los Cautivos. Muchos aforismos de la moral estoica que 
nos han sido transmitidos por nuestros escritores del renacimiento y 
el siglo de oro familiarizados con Marco Aurelio, Séneca y las colec- 
ciones posteriores de filosofia vulgar forman parte considerable del 
contenido de Plauto y Terencio. Alarcén tiene bastante de este 
caudal de literatura moral, pero a causa de la diferencia de ideales en 
la sociedad romana y en la nuestra las ideas de Alarcén solo en- 
cuentran paralelo en las del teatro latino cuando son universales. He 


aqui algunos ejemplos. 
Sobre la pobreza: 

oe él es rico, y su pecado 
no, yo lo he de pagar, 


Pues la soga ha de quebrar 
Siempre por lo mas delgado. 


(Ind. I, xvi, 28) 


La pobreza es tan medrosa 
Que aun para la cortesia 
Le falta animo. 


(Ind. I, i, 23) 
Dineros son calidad, 
Y la pobreza es vileza. 
(Ind. I, vii, 25) 


Sobre la amistad: 


No hay mas tesoro en el mundo 
Que un amigo verdadero. 


(Examen III, xvi, 486) 


* Todo es ventura, I, xiv, 124. 











Postremo quando aequa lege pau- 
peri cum divite 
Non licet perdam operam.... 
(Cist. II, 532-33) 


Pauper metuit congrediri per metum 
male rem gerit. 


(Aul. IL, ii, 248) 


Si est pauper atque haud malus ne- 
quam habetur, 

Si dives malust, is cliens frugi ha- 
betur. 


(Menaech. IV, ii, 578-79) 


Homini amico, qui est amicus ita 
uti nomen possidet, 
Nisi deos ei praestare. 


(Bacch. III, ii, 386-87) 
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Que de las pendencias suele 
Nacer mayor amistad. 


(Pech. I, xix, 420) 


.. Vuestras vidas ... 

Las sacrifiquemos todas, 
Porque a la ley de amistad 
Como debe correspondan. 


(Tejedor, Parte 2, III, xi, 410) 
De la fortuna: 


Al osado 
La fortuna favorece. 


(Desd. I, ii, 139) 


.. parece ... 

Que esta loca la fortuna! 

.. gqué recelo 

Si estas mundanzas del cielo 

Ciertos avisos me dan, 

Haciéndome sin segundo 

Ya en el bien y ya en el dafio, 

Del engajio y desengafio 

De los favores del mundo? 
(Fav. III, vi, 16) 


De la fortuna asi 
He puesto un clavo a la rueda. 


(Amist. II, xii, 294) 


Mira que enemigas son 
La dicha y la cobardia. 
(Ind. II, i, 29) 


De la sinceridad: 


Yo soy (que esto es lo mas nuevo 
En los de mi calidad) 
Amigo de la verdad. 


(Examen II, v, 476) 


Inter eos, rursum si reventum in 
grtatiam est, 
Bis tanto amici sunt inter se quam 
prius. 
(Amph. III, ii, 942-43) 


Nam vetus verbum hoc quidemst, 
Communia esse amicorum inter se 
omnia. 


(Adel. V, 803-4) 


Fortis fortuna adjuvat. 
(Phor. I, 203) 


Quam ob rem omnis, quom secun- 
dae res sunt maxume, tum max- 
ume 

Meditari secum oportet, quo pacto 
advorsam aerumnam ferant. 

Pericula, damna, exilia peregre re- 
diens semper cogitet. 

(Phor. II, 241-43) 


Ita vitast hominum, quasi quom 
ludas tesseris. 


(Adel. V, 739) 


Qui homo timidus erit in rebus du- 
biis, nauci non erit. 
(Most. V, i, 1041) 


Ego verum amo, verum volo dici 
mihi. 


(Most. I, iii, 181) 
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Yo mas querria 
Tosca verdad, que falsa cortesia. 
(Fav. II, xv, 13) 


El mentir es liviandad 
De mozo ... 


Y vendran a corregilla 
La obligacién y la edad. 
(Examen III, viii, 482) 


Los fueros del amor: 


Y aunque no son los engafios 
Dignos de reales pechos, 

En la guerra y el amor 

Es permitido usar dellos. 


(Amist. I, i, 285) 


Licito es cualquier delito 
Para no morir de amor. 


(Pech. II, 15) 


Sobre el honor: 


Menor inconveniente 
Sera morir inocente 
Que vivir mal opinado. 


(Gan. III, 18) 


Sobre la constancia: 


Quien no ha intentado 
No ha conseguido. 


(Semej. II, v, 71) 


Equidem pol vel falso tamen lau- 
dari multo malo, 


Quam vero culpari.... 
(Most. I, iii, 179-80) 


Haec erit bono genere nata: nil scit 
nisi verum loqui. 
(Persa, IV, iv, 645-46) 


Alium alio pacto propter amorem 
ni sciam 

Fecisse multa nequiter, verear 
magis 

Me amoris causa hoc ornatu ince- 
dere. 

Verum quom multos multa admisse 
acceperim 

Inhonesta propter amorem atque 
aliena a bonis. 


(Miles IV, vii, 1284-87) 


Nihil amori iniuriumst. 


(Cist. I, 103) 


Qui per virtutem periit at non in- 
terit. 


(Capt. III, iv, 690) 


Optata ut evenant, operam addito. 
(Persa IV, 628) 
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LA REFORMA ORTOGRAFICA EN LA 
LENGUA CASTELLANA 


Simplificar en lo posible la ortografia de un idioma usado por 
muchos millones de personas, es una tarea humanitaria digna del 
mayor encomio, i a la cual todos debemos contribuir. 

Hoi dia, en que las comunicaciones internacionales son tan nece- 
sarias i frecuentes, la pedagojia moderna esta mas interesada que 
nunca en facilitar el aprendizaje de las lenguas vivas de mayor im- 
portancia. 

Espafia i sus antiguas colonias, que hoi forman florecientes na- 
ciones, que abundan en riquezas naturales i que brindan toda clase 
de producciones agricolas e industriales, no pueden mirar con indife- 
rencia el fomento de sus relaciones mercantiles con los demas pueblos 
que no hablan el castellano i de aqui la necesidad de que éste sea 
concido sin mayores dificultades. 

Comprendiendo el porvenir a que esta llamada la América Espa- 
fiola, la gran Républica de los Estados Unidos ha consagrado espe- 
cial atencién al estudio de nuestra lengua, i para ello ha fundado 
catedras especiales, en los principales establecimientos de instrucci6n, 
ha promovido la formacién de sociedades de profesores, que con 
particular empefio cultivan la lengua de Cervantes, i ha dado vida 
a publicaciones tan importanes como la revista HIsPANIA, en que 
constantemente aparecen concienzudos i eruditos trabajos sobre en- 
sefianza i literatura espafiolas. 

Deseoso de coadyuvar a tan sanos propdsitos, pensé que el mejor 
modo de hacerlo era insistir en algunas de las atinadas reformas 
ortograficas que desde los remotos tiempos de Nebrija, hasta ahora, } 
han sido preconizadas por esclarecidos filédlogos, i sabios humanistas, 
con el aplauso de la Real Academia Espafiola, que asi lo ha mani- 
festado en diversas ocasiones. 

Mientras menos escollos se presenten al que procura leer o escri- 
bir en un idioma, la posesién de éste seria mas rapida i segura. 

Remover una dificultad en la lectura o escritura es un tiempo 
que se ahorra, un alivio que se goza, una ventaja que nadie puede 
desconocer. 


A esto tiende el optisculo que acabo de dar a la estampa con el 
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nombre de Ortografia Razonada,' i que no dudo, ha de merecer la 
aceptacién de todo aquel que anhele mejorar nuestra lengua. 

No pretendo introducir novedades, sino puntualizar aspiraciones 
que en todo tiempo se han dejado sentir, i que hoi, mas que nunca, 
conviene realizar. 

Entre otras innovaciones, de menor importancia, abogo porque 
desaparezca la enojosa confusién de la g i de la j, usando de la 
primera para el sonido suave i de la segunda para el fuerte. 

De este modo nadie vacilara al escribir las palabras en que figuren 
las susodichas consonantes seguidas de una e o de una 4, i nadie se 
vera contrefiido a escudrifiar para este mismo objeto, remotas eti- 
molojias que jeneralmente slo estarian al alcance de los pocos sabios 
que en el mundo han sido, como dice el poeta. 

Por otra parte, todos sabemos, que el docto Cuerpo encargado del 
mejoramiento de nuestro idioma, jamas ha condenado la antedicha 
reforma, i por el contrario, en repetidas ocasiones se ha manifestado 
propicia a sancionarla, para lo cual no espera otra cosa sino que el 
uso le allane el camino. 

Otro tanto se puede decir respecto al anhelo de reservar a la y 
solo el papel de consonante, impidiendo asi que continte usurpando 
el de vocal, contra toda razén ortografica, segun palabras testuales de 
La Gramédtica de la lengua Castellana, por la Real Academia Espa- 
fiola. 

Tiende tambien el deseo de amoldar la escritura a la pronuncia- 
cion el cambio de # por s, que jeneralmente se produce antes de 
consonante, obedeciendo a una conocida i antigua tendencia comin 
a todos los que hablamos castellano. 

Si la Academia, reconociendo la conveniencia de escribir como 
se pronuncia, admite hoi que se escriba oscuro, misto, setiembre, tras- 
portar, etc., en vez de obscuro, mixto, septiembre, transportar, etc., 
creo que existe la misma, mismisima razo6n, para que se admitan 
las formas estraiio, esperiencia, pretesto, estranjero, etc., en lugar de 
extrano, experiencia, pretexto, extranjero, etc. 

Esta x que nadie pronuncia, no sirve mas que para ostentar una 


1 Ortografia rasonada, 62 pp., Santiago de Chile, 1926. Other works by 
M. L. Amunategui Reyes are: La reforma ortogréfica ante nuestros poderes 
publicos, ante la Real Academia Espafiola i ante el buen sentido, 96 pp., San- 
tiago, 1918; Observaciones i enmiendas a un diccionario, aplicables también a 
otros, Vol. I, 341 pp., 1924; Vol. II, 343 pp., 1925; Vol. III, 375 pp., 1927, all 
Santiago de Chile. 
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erudiciOn que ordinariamente mui pocos alcanzan, puesto que para 
obtenerla se requieren investigaciones etimoldjicas, que cada dia se 
hacen mas dificiles, a medida que nos alejamos del orijen de nuestra 
lengua. f 

Son tan frecuentes las dudas, que a veces se suscitan para ave- 
rigiiar el incierto orijen de tal o cual vocablo, a fin de determinar si 
se ha de poner x o s antes de consonante, que la misma Academia 
ha incurrido en errores a este respecto, i se ha visto obligada a recti- 
ficar la ortografia de algunas voces en las diversas ediciones de su 
léxico. 

Con tales antecedentes no me imajino que se pueda tomar a mal 
la peticidn de que se renuncie a una escritura ficticia, que de ninguna 
manera corresponde a la realidad de la pronunciacion. 

Las demas innovaciones que he propuesto en mi Ortografia Razo- 
nada son de poca entidad, i al formularlas he procurado indicar los 
motivos que las justifican. 

La buena acojida que ha tenido mi optscula entre eminentes fildé- 
logos espafioles i americanos, me permite esperar que mis esfuerzos 
no han de ser estériles. 

En todo caso, me complazco en pensar que he procurado contri- 
buir a una obra evidentemente util, que la Real Academia Espafiola 
jamas ha rechazado, que la pedagojia recomienda, i que la razon 
exije. 

Micuet Luis AMUNATEGUI REYES 
[Honorary Member A.A.T.S.] 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE 











ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR VOCABULARY ' 


Achievement tests afford Spanish teachers an excellent opportu- 
nity to measure the progress of their classes and determine the extent 
of the work that should be covered month by month and term by 
term. By adopting a uniform method of grading, any number of 
teachers may use the same test and mark the papers without fear of 
doing a student an injustice. At the same time comparisons may be 
made with standard norms such as are provided in national tests like 
those prepared for the Modern Language Study. If the scores rank 
lower than grades customarily received by excellent, good, and fair 
pupils, these may be properly adjusted by means of quartering the 
total number of grades and arriving at a median. 

In this paper I shall endeavor to show how, by the use of objective 
tests, modern-language teaching may be placed on a scientific basis, 
thus doing away with hazy, haphazard instructing, and affording the 
teacher the feeling that he has accomplished his work in a thoroughly 
professional manner. I shall show how the tests when first applied 
in our school three months ago seemed to indicate that too much ma- 
terial was being crowded into the year’s work. I shall refer to the 
fact that this material had never been fully assimilated by the student 
and that the teacher had grown used to expecting a limited accom- 
plishment. If the students do not show any improvement in their 
test-grades from month to month it is to be concluded that the vocabu- 
lary is too extensive, and should therefore be limited. On the other 
hand if the grades improve in successive tests where the same meas- 
urements are employed, it is to be assumed that the range of vocabu- 
lary is properly adjusted to the pupils’ capacity, and that the credit 
for acquiring a greater vocabulary is due to the introduction of vari- 
ous types of objective tests. 

Let me first allude to the appalling effects of the old-style exami- 
nation questions, which seemed to show nothing more than that the 
student had learned to translate from the foreign language into the 
native. Questions on vocabulary, idioms, and practice sentences re- 
vealed a limited response from most members of a modern-language 
class. Until the development of the modern type of objective tests, 
language teachers had grown accustomed to accept as few as five 





1 Third Prize in La Prensa 1927 contest. 
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correct sentences out of a list of ten to be translated into Spanish or 
French. They realized that their students’ vocabulary was most 
meager, and that the number of idioms which they really could em- 
ploy was too few to be of any service. I have tested pupils at the end 
of the fourth term and found that of the 1,322 words in the Keniston 
Basic Vocabulary list, the number actually learned ranged between 
600 and 850. This may not seem such a poor basic vocabulary, it is 
true, but considering that in the texts read during this time some 
1,700 basic words were encountered, it does prove that the old system 
of examinations, while constantly exposing the poor showing made 
in the classes, did nothing to remedy the situation by advancing into 
the unknown half of the vocabulary. What applies to basic words, 
applies as well to cognates and derivatives, where without the proper 
training the students, instead of comparing and deriving meanings, 
made their work more dispiriting and tiresome by looking up in the 
dictionary all the words which they could not remember upon first 
sight. 

During the present year we are using the objective tests in our 
Spanish classes and, although the complete results cannot be deter- 
mined until the end of the school year, we have met with sufficient 
success to more than justify the change. In order to prepare the ma- 
terial for these newer tests it is first necessary that a survey be made 
of all the problems involved, term by term. I, therefore, set to work 
selecting a list of basic words, idioms, and grammatical constructions, 
divided as to chapters and pages, from each text studied in the three- 


year course. These lists were placed in parallel columns and headed 
as follows: 


Cognates Spanish Basic Idioms Grammatical 
Derivatives Words Phrases 
permiso pordiosero pobre de nuevo matadle 
mercado nacimiento pasar por fin ya lo sé! 
segundo anteojos entrar a ver llamara ! 


However, it is not necessary for every teacher to make so exhaus- 
tive a survey himself. By assigning so many pages to various stu- 
dents of the class and directing them to complete lists similar to the 
example given above, the teacher may obtain in one day practically all 
the material covered in a month’s study. From these columns I con- 
struct the first four types of objective tests included at the end of 
this article. From twenty to thirty words are listed in each question, 
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and for convenience in grading, an effort is made to include one hun- 
dred words. By noting the grades for each question the teacher can 
determine in what respect the student’s vocabulary is weak and 
whether that weakness is true of the entire class, and special drill can 
be devoted to that particular phase of the work. “When once the 
weak points have been located, they are readily brought to the pupil’s 
attention, reaction is concentrated on necessary points, and remedial 
plans are expedited with no possibility of discrimination in grading 
or scattering of attention over too many fields.”? 

Now let me give an idea of the vast extent of vocabulary included 
in the three years of our course, so that we may better appreciate the 
desirability of applying any possible means of enlarging our students’ 
knowledge of foreign words and idioms. The total vocabulary of 
Spanish 1, if nine extra assignments are added to the first twenty 
lessons in the reading text, provides 806 words. Some three hundred 
basic nouns and 92 verbs constitute the nucleus, to which are added 
331 English cognates and 75 words of Spanish origin. The second- 
term work adds some hundred nouns and verbs to the word list, with 
an equal number of derived cognates. This with the first-term work 
totals 1,000 words, half of which are placed on the basic word list. 
Of the remaining 500, four out of every five are English cognates, 
the fifth being a Spanish derivative. In the third term there are 286 
cognates, 329 derivatives, and 657 basic words, besides 175 new, un- 
related words. In the first two years there are 1,600 basic words. In 
each of the classics of the third year some 500 new words occur 
which are neither cognates nor Spanish derivatives. So that the stu- 
dent’s vocabulary after reading his first classic should include at least 
2,100 basic words. That it does not include this number of words is 
due to the lack of just the kind of persistent, definite drill that the 
objective tests for vocabulary foster. The worst evidence offered to 
prove the paucity of third-year students’ vocabulary is the number of 
words a page the meanings for which they must refer to the vocabu- 
lary at the end of the book. This number has been at least forty 
words a page. 

When the objective tests were first introduced in the final exam- 
inations of the fall term, the students were as yet unaccustomed to 
the technique. They had not been systematically trained to note slight 


2 Modern Language Objective Tests in Practice, by Edith B. Pattee, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
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differences in the spelling of similar Spanish and English words, such 
as may be obtained by the following devise: 
Supply the missing letters in the Spanish words: 


1. cori... curious 
2. ——quiet unquiet 
3. witicna quantity 
4. aut_— author 
5S. cag... capable 


Again, it took them a certain time to understand how to recognize the 
basic word from which a Spanish compound is derived. They were 
instructed to underline the prefixes and suffixes, or the verbal end- 
ings, and to enclose the root syllable in brackets and also place in 
parenthesis in a column on the right the original verb or noun. As, 
for example: 


1. despre (ocupar) (ocupar) 
2. a(lejar) (lejos) 

3. (got)erones (gota) 

4. (mostra) dor (mostrar) 
5. (hambr)ienta (hambre) 


It was not so difficult to match words and idioms and underline the 
correct words and phrases in multiple-choice exercises. I am going to 
reproduce the actual grades for these first tests, with the equivalents 
in terms of E, G, and F (the first three grades above failure). 








Spanish 4 Spanish 5 Spanish 4 
Autumn Autumn Autumn 
Final Test Final Test Final Test 
90 90 , 84 ) 
86 E 83 80 
81 ‘ 79 +E 78 rE 
80 (2) 75 73 
70 (3) 7 71 (2) ‘ 
76 (2) ) 
74 Median 66 , 69 (2) 
70 G 65 67 (2) Median 
66 4 64 (3) Median 63 iS 
65 63 60 
63 t 61 +G 59 
0 
60 58 57 
52 (2) lr 57 54 = 
50 56 Median ) 47 (2) 
45 : 
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Spanish 4 Spanish 5 Spanish 4 ' 
Autumn Autumn Autumn | 
Final Test Final Test Final Test 

53 (2) 

51 

43 (2) F 

40 

39 


35 Failure | U 


We find the average median for the three classes to be 70 per cent. 
The low marks, as already stated, are not discouraging to the pupil, 
since his test plainly reveals in what respects he should improve. 

Now, let us inspect the grades of a single class during ten weeks 
of study so that we may determine if they are showing any material 











improvement. 
Spanish 5 Spanish 5-6 Spanish 5-6 
Autumn, Spring, Spring, 
Final Test First Quarter Second Quarter 
90 ) 99 ) 97 
83 95 94 
79 /E 90 rE 33 rE 
75 88 (2) 91 (2) 
70 (3) : 
82 85 (2) } 
66 80 (3) 84 Median 
65 79 77 (3) 
64 (3) Median 75 (3) Median}G 76 ted 
63 73 74 
61 ee 71 
60 68 ] 
58 70 
57 62 1 68 
56 | 60 67 F 
59 (2) rF 6 
53. (2) 57 
51 54 
43 (2) TF 44 41 U 
40 31 U 
39 


35 Failure U 


Here the median of 64 established by a fifth-term class last fall is 
raised to 75 and later to 84 by a succeeding class of fifth-term stu- 
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dents. In the second test of the spring term one or two pupils have 
almost attained perfection. This increase in the median indicates that 
as the tests are repeated each month, the median rises to a point which 
corresponds with the daily recitation grades, in which F is 65 and G 
ranges between 80 and 90. The same condition is shown in the case 
of a Spanish 4 class, when the grades of three successive tests are 
compared. 








Spanish 4 Spanish 4 Spanish 4 
Autumn, Spring, Spring, 
Final Test First Quarter Second Quarter 
90 90 90 
86 82 (2) 89 
81 E80 (2) rEg (2) rE 
80 (2) 77 (2) 80 (3) 
76 (2) ) 75 78 ’ 
74 Median 74 (3) 77 (2) 
70 G 72 76 (3) 
66 f 69 (2) Median}G 75 (3) Median 
65 66 (4) 74 rG 
63 ; 60 (3) 72 (2) 
57 , 69 
60 66 
52 fr 56 (2) ' 62 J 
50 54 
50 -F 0 (3) 
47 57 
45 (2) a LF 
54 (2) 
47 





Here the median of 74 attained by a former class of Spanish 4 E 
students is almost equaled the following term by a class of former 
Spanish 3 students, who have been in the fourth term just ten weeks. 
They have increased the median by 6 per cent, which is a hopeful 
indication that by the end of the term they shall have surpassed the 
74 median set by the previous class when taking the same work. 

In order to ascertain how the students are progressing in the va- 
rious kinds of vocabulary, we may compare the results of the final 
autumn test with those of the second-quarter spring test according 
to the three types of words—cognates, derivatives, and basic words. 
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Cognates Derivatives Basic Words Idioms 
Autumn Spring Autumn Spring Autumn Spring Autumn Spring 
Spanish 4........ 65 72 73 80 56 86 90 88 
Spanish 5........ 65 65 80 79 44 73 65 80 


We find an increase of about 10 per cent in both classes as to their 
ability to handle the cognates and derivatives, while their knowledge 
of basic words has increased almost 30 per cent in both classes. This 
comparison shows us that, while the technique of the tests for cog- 
nates and derivatives has stimulated the receptivity of the students, 
the problems of spelling Spanish words that are similar to English 
words and of recognizing Spanish compounds derived from Spanish 
basic words are still difficult. However, these three tests applied a 
month apart indicate that the students are making satisfactory prog- 
ress. In a field of some 3,500 Spanish words they can acquire an 
average of 70 per cent, or 2,450 words, including cognates, derivatives, 
and basic words. This is shown as follows: 


Cognates Derivatives Basic Words Total 
BOE 0 cheeses 1,000 500 2,000 3,500 
Acquired ..... 700 400 1,400 2,500 


Thus our objective tests have not only helped us to determine the 
whole amount of vocabulary included in the literature of the course, 
but also they have determined what amount of that vocabulary we 
can reasonably expect of our students if they use an improved method 
for recognizing the meanings of words. Since the basic word list 
during five terms of study is shown to have increased from a maxi- 
mum of 850 to 1,400 by use of the objective tests, we should feel that 
the teaching of a modern language, and particularly the increase in a 
student’s vocabularly, is definitely aided by means of various types of 
achievement tests such as are now being developed in this field. 

Some representative types of the tests employed are shown: 


1. COGNATES 
Supply the missing letters in the following Spanish words: 


1. Pic... peaks 6 delica_ —_ — delicacy 
2 pst... points Fe VRS cnas vinegar 
3. silenc___ silence 8. dific_ — difficult 
4. infinit_ infinite 9. _uestion question 


5. Solem_— solemn 10. s_ —al signal 
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2. DERIVATIVES 


Place in ( ) the noun or verb from which the following Spanish words are 
derived. Underline the root syllable and also place in ( ) all prefixes and 
suffixes or verb endings. 


Example: pueblec(illo) (pueblo) 


1. pescador ( ) 

2. saliente ( ) 

3. envuelto ( ) 

4. sonrisa ( ) 

5. hambriente ( ) 
3. BASIC WORDS 

Match: 

1. limosna neighbor 

2. vecino breast 

4. dafios alms 

5. pecho strike, beat 

6. pegar harms 


4. SELECTION 


Direction: One of the five English words or phrases in each line is a cor- 
rect translation of the English word. Underscore it, as in example: 


Example: alto old, low high strong __sihot. 
5. IDIOMS 
Match as above: 

1. de un brinco to dream of 

2. sofiar con to take a walk 

3. cuidado con que_ in a crowd 

4. dar un paseo with a leap 

5. en tropel careful that 


6. VERB FORMS 
Underline the word (or phrase) which best translates the first form, as in ex- 
ample given: 
1. habré Ihad, I will have, I have 


Completion tests and true-false tests similar to those now used in 
history and science may be readily prepared to meet the needs of the 
language student. 

The directions should be stated explicitly at the head of each type 
of test in order that there may be no possibility of misunderstanding 
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or confusion. It is always well to make the directions brief and pro- 
vide a model problem or exercise. The tendency to misread or misin- 
terpret the questior has been found in actual practice to be less per- 
sistent here than in subjective tests. The time economized in taking 
the test makes possible a much wider range of test material in a given 
length of time. Rapidity in solving the problems tends to preclude 
cheating because the neighbor does not have time to borrow assistance 
on any particular problem before the student has passed on to the 
next problem and perhaps has turned a page or laid a blank paper 
over his completed work. The task quickly done is done with more 
assurance and leaves time and energy for other occupations so that 
the average pupil welcomes the objective test. The papers may be 
graded accurately and quickly by an assistant, with absolutely no 
variations in standards of grading and no opportunity for leniency 
nor giving the “benefit of the doubt.” 

A few words may be added to explain the method of scoring class 
averages. The median is obtained by dividing in half the total number 
of students taking the test. After the grades are arranged in the 
order of their importance, the median falls on the grade which stands 
half-way down the list. For example, the median in the second test 
printed on page 6 stands as number 13, or half of the total grades, 26. 
The grades of E, G, and F are adjusted to the test grades by the 
process of quartering the total number of grades. In these 26 grades, 
the quartering is 7, 13, or 7 and 6,6. When the grades are high, the 
two or three lowest grades may be eliminated as failures, and the 
quartering done without counting them. 


Epwarp C. Garcia 


PorTLAND, OREGON 











BUILDING VOCABULARY 


There are four generally accepted ways of teaching vocabulary, 
namely: (1) the old method, which requires the memorizing of 
lists of words by repetition outside of class; (2) the series method, 
which arranges words in groups all words of which are related to 
each other, as names of different kinds of foods, names of relatives, 
etc.; (3) the use of objects or pictures to introduce the word; and, 
(4) the sentence method, which presents the new word in a sen- 
tence heard, then repeated aloud, then written. 

Handschin’ states that experiments with these different methods 
of teaching new words show (1) that foreign words first presented 
by objects or movements are remembered better than are those first 
presented with native words; (2) that foreign words presented by 
associating them with the mother tongue, or vice versa, are more 
easily remembered and are learned with less fatigue than are those 
first presented by means of pictures; (3) that words learned in con- 
text are remembered better than those encountered out of context; 
and (4) that learning words in sentences is more economical than 
learning isolated words. 

In my classes we learn the new words by the sentence method, 
but we have several different ways of reviewing vocabulary. The 
purpose of each method of vocabulary review is to keep each student 
actively interested in buildihg a good, working, Spanish vocabulary. 

To stimulate interest in personal progress I occasionally ask my 
students to write as many Spanish words as they can in a stated 
length of time—never more than ten minutes. I collect these lists, 
cross off wrong or repeated words, and return them to the students 
who take the number of correctly written words for their score. By 
keeping a record of his scores each pupil may form some idea of 
the progress which he is making in learning Spanish words. 

Very often we review vocabulary by naming things that we can 
see. One day it will be the objects in the classroom; another, parts 
of the body ; another, articles of clothing, etc. For drill of this kind I 
either point to or pick up the object whose name I wish given, ask 
“;Cémo se llama esto en espaol?” and nod to a student who answers 
“libro” or “papel” as the case may be. The students do not answer 


1 Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, chapter v. 
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in complete sentences in this work because we think the drill is faster 
and more interesting and the association of the word with the object 
is more definite when the pupil’s response is merely the name of the 
object indicated. As the drill proceeds I shorten my question to a 
simple “esto?” in order to increase the speed and the interest. 

We often review vocabulary by working out lists of words which 
may be placed in different classes. For example one day we review 
names of foods. I write the word “Foods” on the board and ask the 
class to tell me into what classes we can divide this large category. 
Of course they name vegetables, fruits, meats, etc. I write these 
subdivisions under the general heading, then ask someone to tell me 
as many different kinds of vegetables as he can name in Spanish and 
I write the words as he says them. When he can think of no more 
words for the class of foods being reviewed, volunteers from the 
class make additions until we all feel satisfied that that list is as 
complete as we can make it, so we go to the next heading and write 
its list in the same manner. 

The students themselves often work out group lists of words at 
the board. I send six or eight students to the board, assign to each 
a heading for a list of related words such as “The Members of a 
Family,” “Articles Used in a Classroom,” “Verbs Describing Physi- 
cal Action,” etc., and ask each one to make as complete a list as 
possible of words belonging under the assigned heading. Later in the 
recitation hour we all examine these lists, make all necessary correc- 
tions, and volunteers add any words that may have been omitted. 

Near the close of each semester we take a whole recitation period 
for vocabulary review. As preparation for this the students are 
asked to study the entire list of words which we have marked for 
memorizing in the word lists studied during the term. In order to 
get over all of these words in fifty minutes the students recite in the 
order in which they are seated without waiting to be called on. I 
pronounce the English words, the students give the Spanish equiva- 
lent. If a student does not remember the word for which he is asked 
he simply says he doesn’t know it and the next one in the row gives 
the word. The principal help which this review gives the student is, 
I believe, that he writes in his notebook every English word which 
he hears whose Spanish equivalent he does not know. Thus at the 
close of the period each student has received the minimum require- 
ment for vocabulary and has written in his notebook a list of those 
words to which he needs to pay special attention in his study. 
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When my students do intensive reading in books which have the 
vocabulary in the back of the book only, they say that the best 
method for learning new words is to read the whole assignment 
through, first, without looking up any words, but underlining those 
which will have to be looked up before the meaning of the passage 
will be clear, then to read the lesson a second time looking up the 
translation for each underlined word and making a definite effort to 
remember it and to follow this careful reading with a rapid third 
reading to summarize the thought and check up on their memory of 
the underlined words. They erase the lines marking all words which 
they remember in their third reading and study those that are still 
marked until they feel sure of them, also. 

As a means of interesting each student in his progress in vocabu- 
lary building I asked my beginning classes, this year, to make vo- 
cabularies of their own during the six weeks when we were doing 
intensive reading in our reading text. They were given a list of 
names of groups under which several related words might be written 
and were asked to arrange these group names in their notebooks in 
such a way that fairly long lists of words might be written under 
each heading. After arranging their notebooks thus, the students 
were asked to write from memory in each list, as great a number of 
words as possible. They reported the total number of words they 
were able to write in this first effort. Each day, after this beginning 
was made, at the close of the hour devoted to home study of Spanish 
each student was asked to read over his whole vocabulary and to add 
to each group any new words which he felt had become a part of 
his vocabulary as a result of his own study, of class discussion, or 
any other activity during the day. At the close of the six weeks’ 
period the students’ vocabularies were handed in, corrected, and 
returned to the compilers, who found them marked “Excellent,” 
“Satisfactory,” or “Unsatisfactory.” 

Those students who had little interest in their study of Spanish 
worked at their vocabularies irregularly and, of course, handed in 
lists which were unsatisfactory because they were too short or be- 
cause they gave evidence of having been padded by reference to a 
dictionary from which unusual and little used words were selected. 
It was necessary also to urge students on their honor not to copy 
from each other’s lists; nor to secure a notebook from a member of 
last year’s class. A mere word of warning seemed usually to serve 
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as a sufficient preventative of this evil. But it must be admitted that 
for weak students the device was practically valueless. The strong 
students and all of those really interested in making progress in their 
study of Spanish, worked regularly, felt that they made definite gain 
from their study and seemed to find real enjoyment in doing the work. 


Dorotuy Buck 
HastTincs CoLLeGce, NEBRASKA 











CO-ORDINATION AND CO-OPERATION’ 


The two words of my title have direct reference to the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish in two ways: first, in its relation 
to other language associations, and second, in the internal relations 
of the members, individually and in the official Chapter grouping. 
This is not a “paper” in the normal acceptation of the word; it is 
direct propaganda on my part for unity of purpose and effort within 
our own group and within the modern language group as a whole. 
I am not setting forth the desirability of co-ordination and co- 
operation among the various language associations in this country 
and in our own organization, for that seems so self-evident that it 
needs no urging. What we must now seek is the practical means of 
doing our share toward bringing about actual co-ordinated effort 
among the associations as well as between individuals. 

There are two articles connected with the points above that I will 
call to your attention: one by Professor de Onis of Columbia Uni- 
versity, published in the last issue of the Romanic Review and en- 
titled “The Co-ordination of the Study of French with That of the 
Other Romance Languages”; the other by President Wilkins, in the 
October Hispanta, on the Chapters of our Association. 

A Harvard professor once said that the more languages a man 
knows the more times he is a man. In elaboration of this text, I have 
never heard or read in such concise form such an able and sane pres- 
entation of the desirability of the co-ordination and teaching of all 
languages as Professor de Onis has given us. If every teacher of 
Spanish will follow the precepts set forth in this paper, any attack 
on the language we are teaching will fall of its own weight. Today, 


\ then, our attention first turns to the methods for bringing about union 


rather than disunion among the multiplicity of language associations. 


Foremost of all we can refrain from making any statement or in- 


sinuation against other languages than the one taught by us. This 
sort of thing is not possible of regulation by legislation. It is the 
individual equation here, and the individual generally fails to realize 
that such statements are a boomerang rebounding to the detriment 
of the one who started them and to the group as a whole. 

Certain language teachers are definitely opposed to the individual 


1 Read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
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language associations. For a number of years we have been the 
only one in this field and have therefore been the target for many a 
merciless shaft. Now there are four of these organizations and we 
are confronting not a theory, but a condition, and a condition fraught 
with potentialities for good or evil incalculable. The way in which 
the balance will turn depends entirely upon the broad-mindedness, 
the common sense, the good will of the members of these associations 
who are active in their councils. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly once wrote: “No change in human affairs does 
half as much good as its partisans hope or its opponents fear.” This 
is so completely true that the world wags on in spite of a great war, 
and modern languages will continue to be taught with more or less 
success whether there are language associations or not. New organi- 
zations will give more people more work to do, will require the up- 
to-date teacher to pay out more in fees, and will give us more 
journals to read, but their power for good or evil is in no way com- 
mensurate with our hopes or fears in regard to them. : 

For a number of years the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish has been the only national language organization that en- 
deavored to co-ordinate effectively the work of the high school and 
the college teacher in language lines, not merely in local groups but 
in all sections of the country. The varying aspects of language study 
from the junior high school through the graduate schools of our 
universities form a whole which is very similar to an interlocking 
directorate in the business world, and some agency must be found 
that will link the system together in an effective sequence. Some of 
our teachers prefer to be and will always remain teachers of the 
elementary language, others will have none of this and will devote 
themselves to the guidance of the graduate student. Each one is 
essential in the forming of a complete result and we must manufac- 
ture the interlocking system that will join in efficient action the local 
high-school group with the association that is devoted primarily to 
research in that same field. This linking will become steadily easier 
as the junior college movement spreads, and within the next few years 
our educational problems may take a new alignment. We must be 
ready for this and take our places in the ranks ahead of time. 

Numerous articles have appeared recently on the “essential unity 
of foreign language instruction,” but the only difference I can find on 
reading them is the motivating force that produced them. We are all 
agreed as to this “essential unity,” but we frequently disagree on the 
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role being played by the different language associations in helping it 
along. These associations are, in a sense, some of the tools of our 
trade, and, as they are directed, so the result is affected for better or 
worse. Actually the four national associations, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, form the basis, not of disunion, but of a real, 
constructive union in which these four groups may become in effect 
a national organization of modern languages with a power for good 
in every branch of our work and for every teacher in our line, far 
beyond any other organization now in existence or that could be 
founded. 

At our business meeting there will be presented a proposal that 
this Association instruct its next president to communicate with the 
presidents of the other three associations with a view to making these 
four officials a communal board to take up questions affecting the 
entire group, to make recommendations to the individual organiza- 
tions, and to become the connecting link in the co-ordination of our 
efforts. Any amount of further systematizing may follow, as experi- 
ence may show its need, but this seems to me a first step, at least, in 
the direction of confounding our enemies and joining our associations 
in active co-operation. There may even eventuate a Modern Lan- 
guages Meeting of the four associations in some central spot, when 
common aims and interests, as well as our individual problems, could 
be discussed, but “no change in human affairs does half as much good 
as its partisans hope or its opponents fear.” The possibilities inherent 
in this suggestion must be left for future working out. 

The fact that there is always danger of over-organization is called 
to our attention by Professor Phelps in “As I Like It” where he 
advises, “let us minimize the machinery and get back to teaching. 
Organization is the thief of time.” He then quotes the following 
definition of system: “System is something by which a fellow is 
enabled to use $9.00 worth of stationery and $17.00 worth of time 
to obtain a ten-cent bottle of red ink from the stores department of 
the corporation for which he works.” Yet I see no reason why “over- 
organization” of the field should be the cry raised against individual 
language groups, for the germ of this injury to union lies in any 
organization or in the multiplicity of organizations, however general 
they may be. All we have to do is to count the number of towns with 
“First —— Church” and “Second Church,” where the people 





can hardly support one, and we realize that harmony does not neces- 
sarily depend on the particular name or formation of a committee or 
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institution. Let us utilize, rather than abolish or condemn, any asso- 
ciation that is making a real contribution, in spite of the fact that this 
is a period of over-organization in every line. 

Discussion of these points might be extended to a weary length, 
but the crux of the whole situation rests on the fact that union or 
disunion lies in the hands of the active members of the various asso- 
ciations and as they think and act so will the result be beneficial or 
otherwise. 

When we turn to our own special group we find that our national 
journal has been steadily increasing in worth year after year. Senior 
Noel says “Que los lsbros son el mejor adorno y los més lindos muebles 
de cualquier habitacién,’ assuredly among the “muebles’ of any 
Spanish teacher’s “habitactén” should be Hispanta. Our annual 
gatherings are of inestimable value to those who attend, for personal 
contacts thus secured rouse and stimulate us as nothing else can. 
Mr. Morgan tells us “Why Meet” in the last number of the Modern 
Language Journal. 

In an article in the November number of this same journal the 
desirability of local associations for one or more languages is reiter- 
ated, but then follows: “Such local associations, however, do not 
require a national association to keep them alive. Their vitality derives 
from local conditions and personnel.” This statement can easily be 
extended to the point where we conclude that no national association 
of any kind is necessary or desirable, which is, of course, absurd. 
Any local organization may exist by itself, but this country is too 
large, our educational problems are too complicated for each section 
to get off by itself. We must have the connecting link to unify our 
efforts, and the national association is the logical result. Every insti- 
tution reflects the personality and character of its leaders. Just as 
the local group derives its vitality from “local conditions and per- 
sonnel” so nationally our interest and efficiency are determined by 
“conditions and personnel.” 

The A.A.T.S. reaches the greatest number of its members through 
Hispania and the local Chapters, and these smaller groups should 
therefore be encouraged and assisted in every possible way by the 
national group. Co-ordination of the Chapters does not mean a set 
of rigid rules to be followed by each and every one of them, nor does 
it indicate for them uniformity of program. The essential unity of 
the Chapters rests on their purpose in life. Each Chapter should be 
thoroughly acquainted with local conditions, not merely in Spanish 
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but in the modern language teaching as a whole. It should get in 
touch with the general educational questions in its locality and state. 
It should link together the teaching of language in the high school 
and the college throughout the geographical area of its influence. 
While endeavoring to improve conditions for the modern language 
teacher, every Chapter should primarily be working to raise the 
quality of the teaching done by its members. 

In his inaugural address at Oberlin College, President Ernest H. 
Wilkins said: “The quality of the teaching is the measure of the 
success of the college. If the teaching is good, the college is a good 
college, even though its plant be inadequate and its athletic stars be 
dim. If the teaching is poor, the college is a poor college, even though 
it have a Freshman Week and a psychiatrist. If the teaching is good, 
the college justifies its existence and deserves encouragement. If the 
teaching is and remains poor, the college deserves extinction.” I see 
no reason why this statement should not be extended from the college 
to the subject, for surely no subject deserves to be taught if the 
teaching of it is and remains poor. 

Many a person may know well some subject and be unable to 
teach it, but no person can teach well a subject without knowing 
whereof he teaches. To be a good teacher of Spanish does not imply 
a mere speaking acquaintance with the language. It bases on a vary- 
ing and varied background of literature, phychology, methods, pho- 
netics, history, philology, geography, and so on until we reach the 
vague phrase, “Understanding of the Spanish People.” One common 
aim, then, of all Chapters can be the seeking of opportunities and 
methods of acquiring, increasing, and enlarging this background in 
our teachers. When these opportunities are found, each Chapter must 
inspire in its members enthusiasm and a desire to take advantage of 
them. 


Cony SturGIs 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
Seventeenth year: July 9 to August 4, 1928 
I. GENERAL COURSE 


1. A. Historical Survey of the Spanish Language, with Special Atten- 
tion to Certain Questions of Syntax, Vocabulary, Phrases, and Peculiar 
Sayings and Idioms. Ten lectures by D. Damaso Alonso, Professor of the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

B. Spanish Phonetics Specially Applied to the Practical Teaching of 
Pronunciation. Ten lectures (illustrated) by D. Samuel Gili Gaya, Asso- 
ciate of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

C. Historical Résumé of Spanish Literature: Representative Works 
and Authors of Each Epoch. Ten lectures by D. Pedro Salinas, Member 
of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and Professor of the University of 
Seville. 

2. Practical Classes, on reading of texts, conversation, and pronuncia- 
tion. Forty lessons by several professors. In connection with these classes 
there will be exercises in composition, translation, dictation, and phonetic 
transcription. Students will be divided into groups of ten. 

3. Twelve lectures on Literature, History, Art, and Geography. 


II. SPECIAL COURSES 
These courses are optional. 


1. The Life and Works of Cervantes. Ten lessons by D. Pedro Sainz 
y Rodriguez, Professor of the University of Madrid. 

2. Contemporary Spanish Literature. Ten lessons by D. Damaso 
Alonso, Professor of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

3. Spanish Life and Customs, with Reference to History and the Lan- 
guage of Today. Ten lessons (illustrated) by D. Pedro Salinas. 

4. Practical Analysis of Spanish Intonation. Ten lessons by D. Samuel 
Gili Gaya. 

5. Spanish Popular Music. Regional Songs and Dances. Ten lessons, 
with musical examples, by D. Rafael Benedito, composer, Professor in the 
Instituto-Escuela of Madrid. 

6. Commercial Spanish, with practical exercises in commercial letters 
and documents. Twenty lessons, by D. Justino de Azcarate. 


III, COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


A Practical Course in Elementary Grammar and Composition. Twenty 
lessons, by Mrs. Herlinda Smithers Seris and D.* Matilde Huici de San 
Martin. Sections formed by groups of ten students. 
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Excursions and Visits: There will be excursions to Toledo, the Esco- 
rial, Segovia, and Aranjuez. The Royal Palace, the Royal Armory, the 
National Archaeological Museum, the Prado Gallery, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the Museum “Romantico,” the Osma Museum, the National Li- 
brary, and the palaces of several noble families will also be visited. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

“Need for Study of Portuguese in the United States,” an article by 
Dr. J. de Siqueira Coutinho, which appeared in the January, 1928, issue 
of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, is now available in pam- 
phlet form and will be sent free upon application to the Pan American 
Union. Dr. Coutinho, who is Director of the Portuguese Department of 
the Georgetown University School of Foreign Service, and who has also 
assisted in organizing summer classes in Portuguese at the University of 
Berlin, sketches the history of Portuguese courses in the universities of 
the United States and stresses the need of providing better facilities for 
the study of both Portuguese and Spanish. 

In its March issue the Bulletin of the Pan American Union carries 
under the caption of “Summer Schools of Spanish and Portuguese” a brief 
description of the opportunities offered teachers and students to carry on 
further study of these languages under exceptionally interesting condi- 
tions. 

The Pan American Union also has in press a revision of the pamphlet, 
Latin America, Suggestions for Teachers, which proved so popular a few 
years ago. 


THE STUDENT GUEST SOCIETY 


An organization known as the Student Guest Society was formed last 
summer to work with the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios in arranging 
an exchange of Spanish and Americans as guests in American and Spanish 
homes. 

These two organizations will secure invitations in the two countries 
for American and Spanish guests. Candidates for these invitations will 
be selected according to the merits of the plan which they propose to follow 
during their summer visit and their own fitness to carry out the plan. The 
“student guests” are to be students in the broadest sense, persons, regard- 
less of any age limits, with a serious purpose in accepting the hospitality 
and advantages which a Spanish family will offer them. 

The plan will be carried out for the first time with a small number of 
student guests going to and from both countries this summer. Sefiorita 
Pura Lago, the Spanish pianist, and the young professor of literature, 
Sefior Eugenio Montes, are among the first Spanish candidates. Miss Lago 
has played in many European cities and is now interested in spending a 
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few months in the United States, meeting musical groups, and studying 
musical conditions. Professor Montes has already a considerable list of 
publications and academic honors to his credit and wishes to continue his 
literary work in the United States this summer. In return for the oppor- 
tunity which the Society offers him as a student guest, he has offered to 
give lessons in Spanish or to lecture on Spanish literature. 

Those who will go next summer from the United States have not yet 
been chosen. It was agreed last summer when the plan was discussed in 
Madrid with Professor Castillejo, chairman of the Junta, that it should be 
limited to a maximum of ten going from each country. No hard-and-fast 
rules were laid down restricting the eligibility of candidates. The com- 
mittees felt that any person prepared to carry out a worth-while plan of 
study or investigation is qualified to apply under the Student Guest plan. 

It is probable that for the next few years there will be more American 
families eager to entertain Spanish guests than Spanish families able to 
open their doors to Americans, but it is hoped that with the success of 
the plan a group will gradually be formed in Spain interested in providing 
American student travelers with the opportunities for the real knowledge 
of their country which the Student Guest plan made it possible for them 
to secure in the United States. 

The plan is simple. It has been successful between European countries, 
usually, however, as a direct exchange between two families of members 
of those families. The greater distance, expense, and responsibility of a 
trip across the Atlantic make such a direct exchange of the children of 
American and Spanish families impracticable. The plan must apply to 
more mature, trained persons, and be made possible by families who are 
able and glad to receive foreign guests, even when they may themselves 
never be guests in the foreign country. No family will be urged to enter- 
tain a Spanish guest. There are families to whom the opportunity will 
mean as much as their invitation will mean to the guest, and the relation- 
ships thus formed will be the relationship between friends. It is a plan 
for mutual profit, not for granting favors, or establishing an account that 
can be paid. Guests will be chosen for their ability to give as well as to 
get the best in each country. 

We hope soon to announce an invitation for a teacher of Spanish in an 
American high school to be a guest in Madrid during the sessions of the 
Madrid Summer School. 

The Student Guest Society is represented by student groups in a few 
of the eastern colleges, and by a committee of Mrs. John Rogers, Mrs. 
Karl Bitter, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, of New York, and Mrs. J. Freyer, 
of Washington, D.C. 

ExtsaBetH McK. Scort, 


Secretary, Student Guest Society 
118 East 18TH StrEET, New Yorx City 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION 
AND AMITY 


Members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Spanish teachers generally will be interested to learn of the founding of 
a new organization which has for its prime aim the furthering of mutual 
understanding and better relations between the United States and Mexico. 
This organization is the International Association of Education and 
Amity, founded at San Diego in the summer of 1927 and composed of 
leading educators of San Diego and of border towns in Baja California. 
The aim of the Association, as stated in its constitution, is a worthy one, 
and merits the active support and co-operation of all teachers of Spanish 
who have the desire to promote friendly relations with our Spanish- 
speaking neighbors. This association is defined as “an organization for 
the purpose of furthering a mutual appreciation of the educational and 
other cultural forces of the United States and Mexico in general and 
southern California and Baja California in particular.” The constitution 
further states that “any person is eligible to membership in this association 
who is interested in the advancement of education and the other forces 
which make for the enlightenment and refinement of the people of the 
United States and Mexico, the furtherance of a spirit of amity and good 
will between them and who is particularly interested as the problems per- 
tain to southern California and Baja California. Membership is also con- 
ditioned upon the payment of an annual fee of one dollar.” 

The moving spirit of the organization and its first president is Dr. 
Willis E. Johnson, Dean of Education at the San Diego State Teachers 
College. The Association grew out of friendly visits of sociology classes 
at the State Teachers College under the leadership of Miss Nellie Foster 
to the Escuela Oficial at Tijuana. Miss Foster, at that time a member of 
the State Teachers College faculty, has since devoted her time entirely 
to sociological work in connection with the Neighborhood House and is 
Secretary of the Inter-racial Committee in San Diego. She continues to 
be an active worker in the organization. The officers for the current year 
are: President, Dr. Willis E. Johnson; Vice-President, Sr. Lic. Antonio 
Villalobos, federal judge in Tijuana, Mexico; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter Kaulfers, chairman of the Department of Spanish, Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School, San Diego. The constitution provides also for 
an Executive Council consisting of ten citizens of each country, chosen 
by the Association each year. Each year the offices of President and 
Vice-President shall rotate between the two countries. 

An interesting program was given recently in connection with the 
second meeting of the Association, held on the evening of December 10 
in the Memorial Junior High School of San Diego. The cosmopolitan 
audience and the enthusiasm manifested by those present augured well 
for the future of the society. The program was opened by a Mexican 
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song and dance, Las Jicaras, presented by girls of the Escuela Oficial of 
Tijuana. This was followed by the Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, by 
girls of the Memorial Junior High School, Rhythmic Gymnastics by girls 
of the Escuela Oficial of Tijuana, a dance, the Jarabe Tapatio by Maria 
Luisa Garcia Moreno and Marcos Bolafios Cacho, and the Himno Na- 
cional de México, sung by a girls’ chorus from the Escuela Oficial of 
Tijuana. Following the program of music and dancing were greetings of 
amity by Dr. Willis E. Johnson, Sr. Joaquin Garcia, superintendent of 
schools in Tijuana, W. E. Givens, superintendent of the San Diego city 
schools, and Sr. José E. Amador, a teacher in the Escuela Oficial of 
Tijuana. These brief words of greeting were followed by an address by 
Sr. Lic. Antonio Villalobos entitled “Propugnemos por una amistad 
sincera,” and an address by the Rev. Lawrence Wilson of San Diego on 
“Recent Progressive Movements in Mexico.” The meeting was con- 
cluded by a salute to the flags of the United States and of Mexico. Trans- 
lators for the event were Sr. Efrain Gout, and Professor Leslie P. Brown 
of the San Diego State Teachers College. 

Such organizations as the International Association of Education and 
Amity should be welcomed and encouraged by American teachers of 
Spanish, for their aims are essentially those of all Spanish teachers in 
this country. The friendly feelings of mutual understanding and interest 
engendered by such meetings as that described above is of surpassing 
significance in the development of international good will, and every 
encouragement should be given to such organizations to continue their 
good work. 

Wa ter T. PHILiips 
State Teacuers Coiiece or San Disco 
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OPINIONS 


[Department Conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Dove, Associate 
Editor] 


THE CONTINENTAL CONSCIENCE 


“The Continental Conscience” is the element of international relations 
in the Western Hemisphere which is being developed in the Pan American 
Congress at Havana and will do more to weld good feeling and under- 
standing between the nations than mere “economic ligatures,” said Don 
Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador to the United States from Chile. 

Sefior Davila addressed his ideas to a radio audience under the aus- 
pices of the National League of Women Voters during “radio night,” 
dealing with the Havana conference. 

The ambassador spoke as follows: 

The Committee on Co-operation in Latin America permitted me, some 
ten days ago, the distinction of being their guest of honor at a banquet at 
which they annually recount their labor and receive new encouragement 
for the task they have pledged themselves to, that of tying with the bonds 
of culture of the spirit the relations that today bind the United States to 
the Latin republics of the South. In the talk I was privileged to make on 
this occasion I made use of a phrase to which I certainly did not attribute 
any especial significance, but which I was forced to meditate upon much 
later, when a daily of Havana published it in a headline of large type 
crossing the eight columns of the first page: “A Continental Conscience.” 
And I have thought that my unknown colleague of Havana may be right; 
there is more than one reason to believe that this expression conveys 
better than any other the nature and the reach of the task that is reserved 
for the very near future to those who understand and wish to serve the 
Pan American idea. 

I believe that never in the history of the world has an idea of the 
solidarity of the nations of one continent made such recognized progress 
as the idea of Pan Americanism. And if it constitutes the most vast, 
perhaps, of all the conceptions of international policy of this century, as a 
basis of economic relations, it is without doubt the most tangible and 
triumphant international fact. So we are not dealing with an artificial 
construction, but with a logical consequence of factors that have been 
superior to all the misgivings that periodically have infiltrated into the 
good friendship between the United States and the Latin-American re- 
publics, which have overcome the obstacles raised by the formidable igno- 
rance of each other in which your people and ours have been living; and 
if in the past they have been factors sufficient to create a certain political 
cohesion and a strong economical interstructure, they will not fail in the 
future to consolidate and enlarge them. 
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The figures of our economic relations are loud-speaking ones. Nearly 
30 per cent of the foreign commerce of the United States is now with 
Latin America and this proportion speaks more eloquently if it is con- 
sidered that the foreign commerce of this country has reached $9,000,000,- 
000 and that of Latin America, which was $2,000,000,000 in 1910, is now 
more than $5,000,000,000. One suggestive case. The foreign commerce 
of the four South American republics of the Pacific has increased, during 
the last thirteen years, 47 per cent; in this same period, 238 per cent has 
been the increase of exports from the Pacific coast of South America to 
the United States. 

Of the $13,000,000,000 of American capital invested abroad, $5,000,- 
000,000 are invested in Latin America; but to appreciate this proportion 
better it is necessary to consider not only the amount of the American 
investment in our republics, but the extremely rapid increase it has made 
during the last few years, which gives us some idea of what is to come. 
My country offers an illustrative example: the American investments in 
Chile have increased between 1910 and 1927 from $15,000,000 to nearly 
$500,000,000. 

I do not believe that there is a prediction easier and surer to make than 
the prediction that this net of economic interests will have an enormous 
increase in the future. 

The United States needs it and we need it also. During a long period 
this country and ours are going to be yet the best economic complements 
to each other. This country not only has attained to a stage of logical 
economic preponderance, but it has perhaps created from that point of 
view a new social concept of a national organization for production in 
which each citizen recognizes and accepts an economic rdéle, which is the 
convenient one for the collective prosperity and welfare. We are yet 
toiling in a different stage of economic evolution. Many causes have dis- 
tanced us in this race for material prosperity, but there is one the most 
apparent and perhaps the one that has most handicapped us. The United 
States interchanged its products freely over 3,000,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory with 118,000,000 inhabitants without any custom barriers and with 
the best imaginable network of communications. 

The disunited states of Latin America, covering more than 8,000,000 
square miles, almost without means of communication, have raised between 
themselves tariff barriers, sometimes of the most absurd character, which 
have separated them even more than their political boundaries. Our 110,- 
000,000 inhabitants have been unable to complement their economic activi- 
ties for the better collective advantage. 

The warning of Franklin to your states, “unite or die,” has had an 
economical result, much more far reaching than the political foresight of 
your illustrious thinker. We, on the other hand, have lived as in the 
graphic expression applied by a French politician to the European nations, 
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interchanging our products as convicts in a jail, through the bars of our 
cells. 

But our latent potentialities and the amount of our natural resources 
are so great that these obstacles have not yet been sufficient to retard our 
material prosperity. Chile alone has more iron reserves than the United 
States. There has already been explored more than 2,500,000,000 tons, and 
with what remains to be explored will give us an amount much superior 
to the total reserves of this country, which is 4,500,000,000. 

Our wealth in copper is simply incalculable; we are easily able to pro- 
duce during one-tenth of a year an amount equal to the entire world con- 
sumption. Today our annual production is nearly two hundred thousand 
tons, which gives us second place among the copper producing countries 
of the world, above Japan although some distance yet below the United 
States. 

Our nitrate has a constantly increasing demand in the world markets: 
the production of last year exceeded 2,500,000 tons with a value greater 
than $100,000,000, of which the United States alone bought $50,000,000 
worth. Our potential production of hydroelectric power has no limits. 
Throughout the entire country are found numerous waterfalls, many of 
which scarcely need more than the installation of the turbines. This has 
permitted us already to electrify a part of our railways, and to make our 
capital, Santiago, the best lighted city in the world, with the exception of 
Schenectady. 

And what I have said of my country can be said in an analogous man- 
ner of many other Latin-American countries. The possibility of collabo- 
rating for the common good with the United States they have already 
viewed advantageously, and they offer themselves with such flattering 
perspectives that it is impossible to think that factors of the other order 
can thwart them. 

I am optimistic concerning the future of the Pan American idea con- 
sidered in its essential value, which is the good intelligence between the 
United States and the Latin republics. But I think that this political ori- 
entation of the governments, and this net of economic ligatures will not 
be sufficient themselves alone, to maintain it in the future. We must know 
each other better, appreciate each other’s culture, create an affection of 
nation for nation and people for people, interweaving our spiritual, ma- 
terial, and political guides of today. The concept of conformity must be 
indorsed by public sentiment. Then we shall have formed that which my 
colleagues in Havana wished to project in my words: “A Continental 
Conscience.” 

And I believe that it will be formed. Momentary misunderstandings do 
not frighten me if they are counteracted by the organized forces of opin- 
ion that we must create—New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 5, 1928. 














PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Artuur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XII, 4, Jan. 1928.—O. H. Werner, “In- 
fluence of the Study of Modern Foreign Languages on the Development 
of Abilities in English” (This article reports the results of an inves- 
tigation, authorized by the Modern Foreign Language Study in 1925, 
to determine the influence of the study of modern foreign languages on 
the development of abilities in English. Only objectively measurable 
abilities were considered. The investigation was concerned with 678 
high-school pupils and 279 college freshmen. Its conclusions are sum- 
marized as follows: “(a) That it is difficult to defend the general state- 
ment that the study of a modern foreign language will always aid in the 
development of desirable abilities in English; (6) That, in general, the 
evidence indicates clearly that the study of modern foreign languages aids 
in the development of speed and comprehension in reading, especially with 
high-school pupils; (c) That the evidence is favorable to the conclusion 
that the study of modern foreign languages aids in the development of 
ability in grammar and in the development of vocabulary; (d) That it is 
doubtful whether the study of modern foreign languages aids in the de- 
velopment of ability to punctuate correctly, to discover faulty sentence 
structure, or to discover speech errors and correct them; (¢) That the 
evidence indicates rather clearly that the lower the IQ of a modern for- 
eign-language pupil, the greater is the probability that the study of a 
modern foreign language will actually interfere with his attempt to de- 
velop desirable abilities in English; and, contrariwise, that the higher the 
IQ of a modern foreign-language pupil the greater is the probability that 
the study of a modern foreign language will influence favorably the de- 
velopment of such abilities”). A. Hamel, “The Spanish Movement in 
Germany” (Although interest in Spanish studies in Germany is of respect- 
able antiquity, this interest has made very rapid growth during the last ten 
years, due in the first instance, no doubt, at least in part, to the relations 
between the two countries during the World War. “Spain preserved to- 
ward us Germans an honest neutrality, a knightly bearing. Scholars, au- 
thors, clergy, officers, journalists, manufacturers, all had for Germany 
words of praise, even of admiration. Spanish philanthropy was not stingy 
toward Germany’s need. So there arose, even among the great masses of 
German people, a warm and grateful feeling for Spain. Sayings about 
Spanish chivalry passed from mouth to mouth, and in the hours of deepest 
distress, of the utter forsakenness of our nation, it was always Spain 
from which a gleam of light and a ray of joy kept making its way among 
the hard-pressed rank and file. No wonder that numerous voices were 
raised demanding a more thorough study of the Spanish language and 
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literature and an exchange with Spain in intellectual and economic fields.” 
The author gives details which show an extraordinary recent development 
in Germany of Spanish scholarship and Spanish teaching and sums up: 
‘ the evidence shows that the study of Spanish in Germany is 
meeting with general interest and that the great mass of educated citizens 
and merchants, as well as the representatives of science, are eagerly oc- 
cupying themselves with the Spanish people and Spanish land, and with 
the Spanish-speaking regions of South America”). E. F. Dexter, “An- 
alysis of a First-Year Spanish Vocabulary” (By counting the words in 
the vocabularies of the several textbooks used in first-year Spanish at the 
University of Wisconsin the author finds that students were exposed to 
1792 new words in the first semester—the figures for French and German 
being 1650 and 650, respectively—while the total for the year was 4918. 
Of this total, 949 do not appear in Professor Buchanan’s Graded Spanish 
Word Book, from which circumstance the author concludes, “This means 
that it is highly improbable the student will meet these words in his fur- 
ther reading. Almost one-fifth of the words that he has struggled to 
master are of no use to him; almost six weeks out:of the language year 
of thirty-two weeks have been thrown away and the time must be con- 
sidered wasted effort—unless we are to assume that looking up a thousand 
words has given him strength of character or moral courage. , ss 
Since Spanish offers comparatively little difficulty of spelling or syntax 
(!), our main problem is that of the vocabulary (?) . . . . What is 
needed for the first year, in my opinion, is more review, more drill, more 
repetition of a definite and fairly limited number of basic words until 
they are really mastered”). J. Warshaw, “Literature versus Language in 
the Colleges” (This is a well-reasoned plea for the introduction of more 
“practical” courses in foreign languages into the college curriculum. In the 
Harvard catalogue “out of nearly forty courses listed, only four after 
the Elementary Course specifically afford students the opportunity of using 
the language as the classroom medium of expression. . . . What is 
true of Harvard in French is more or less true of our universities in all 
the modern languages. The curricula are nearly exclusively literary and 
philological. Students are forced into literary and philological work prac- 
tically from the time they matriculate until they are graduated. That 
they may not all expect to be literary critics or philologists does not 
matter. That they may prefer living, usable French, matters as little. If 
they want French at all, they must take it via the literary or philological 
route.” The author does not advocate substituting “practical” for “cul- 
tural” courses but merely that the proportion of the former should be 


* The conclusion is fallacious. See the review of Buchanan’s word-list in 
Hispania, Vol. X, No. 4, October, 1927, p. 301, in which are revealed the 
frailties of the word-list—Ep1Tor. 
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substantially increased and the present supercilious attitude toward them 
be modified). E. F. Parker, “Rationalizing the Subjunctive.” D. Sned- 
aker, “Pre-Language Courses” (Some account of “exploratory” courses 
in French and Spanish which have been tried in junior high schools in 
Oklahoma City. The author feels that these courses have justified them- 
selves). R. Hardré, “L’Interrogation Directe.” J. G. Underhill reviews 
Spanish Literature in English Translation by A. Flores. B. F. Kulp re- 
views Simple Spanish Lessons by L. A. Passarelli. F. Sanchez reviews 
Lecciones de Literature Espatiola by A. M. Espinosa. W. Leopold re- 
views Kulturkunde im Spanischen Unterricht by G. Wacker. 


Modern Languages Forum, XIII, 1, Jan. 1928.—E. C. Hills, “Modern 
Language Instruction in Europe and America” (“The teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages [in Europe] differs in detail in the several coun- 
tries and in some degree from school to school; but in general the 
commonest program is about as follows: The first modern language is 
taken throughout the entire seven-year course [in secondary schools]. 
During the first three years the work is largely oral and in the direct 
method, but with the frequent use of the vernacular to explain difficulties 
of grammar or of meaning. Simple reading texts are used. These have 
no vocabularies. The teacher usually explains daily the meaning of new 
words that are not self-explanatory and the pupils write the words in their 
notebooks. The teacher dictates from time to time a simple rule of gram- 
mar, and these rules are also entered in the pupils’ notebooks. There is 
much conversation and much reading. This kind of instruction lasts 
usually three years. At the beginning of the fourth year the students get 
grammars. These are usually concise manuals of grammatical facts, with- 
out exercises, and from now on the teacher refers the pupils to the manual 
of grammar instead of dictating rules. The reading texts are now more 
difficult and the pupils must have dictionaries, for nowhere throughout 
the course are there any reading texts with vocabularies. Through the 
first five years of a seven-year course the instruction is usually given 
three times a week, although in some schools it is given oftener. During 
the sixth and seventh years it is given only twice a week in many sec- 
ondary schools, and in some of those that are best organized the work 
of the last two years is practical in that the pupils read books that have 
to do with the work of other courses. Thus they read books of history, 
economics, astronomy, etc., that have been recommended by the teachers 
in those several subjects. A second modern foreign language may be be- 
gun with the fourth year, and it must be begun if the pupil is not taking 
Latin. The work of the second language is more intensive and at the 
same time more rapid. It is usually continued for three times a week dur- 
ing the last three or four years of the secondary school course.” The 
author contrasts this thoroughness with the present situation in the United 
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States, where the average time given to the study of modern foreign 
languages in the secondary schools is two years). M. E. Broom, “Meas- 
uring Range of Vocabulary in Spanish” (Description of a test devised 
by the author and others for measuring “growth in Spanish vocabulary 
at successive stages under varying school conditions and with varying 
methods of teaching”). F. M. Bertine, “Means of Predicting Success in 
First-Year College Foreign-Language Work” (“The materials used in 
the investigation consisted of the records of 853 University of Southern 
California freshmen entrants (1925-26) in the new series of Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High-School Graduates—transmuted scores, 
quintile placements on the total transmuted scores, on Reading Compre- 
hension and on Linguistic Ability sections of the test, and (1) the college 
scholastic record of first-semester French (99), Spanish (153), and Ger- 
man (30); freshman students who received credit for these courses, and 
(2) the total number of language units and recommended language units 
(B grade or higher) attained in high school. . . . . As represented by 
the groups considered, the Thorndike Total Scores show a sufficiently 
high degree of relationship to grades in Spanish la and German la to 
justify their use as a basis of guidance in predicting probable success in 
those courses. Although the Thorndike Total Scores are less significant 
in the prediction of probable grades in freshmen French than in either 
Spanish or German, the quintile placements attained in the Thorndike 
Total Scores are as valuable in predicting French grades as are the total 
scores for predicting grades in Spanish. The quintile placements achieved 
on the Reading Comprehension and Linguistic Ability sections of the 
Thorndike Examination are somewhat more closely related to foreign- 
language grades than is the Thorndike test as a whole . . . .”). 
W. M. May, “Trends in Teaching Modern Foreign Language” (“ ... . 
the outstanding developments of teaching modern foreign languages seem 
to include greater clarification of objectives based upon objective data, 
increased emphasis upon a procedure that will produce real reading power, 
and greater utilization of standard and informal tests to determine group 
progress and to diagnose individual differences as a basis for remedial 
treatment). 


Education, XLVIII, 5, Jan. 1928.—H. W. Hetzel, “The International 
Language” (Points out that the League of Nations recently considered 
seriously, although it did not pass, a resolution recommending the teach- 


ing of Esperanto in the schools of the leagued nations. Thirteen coun- 
tries voted for it). 

















PERIODICALS 


Nosotros (niimero aniversario) agosto-setiembre 1927, Buenos Aires, 512 
pages. 


This double number of the most important periodical published in 
Spanish America celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation 
by two young Argentines, Alfredo A. Bianchi and Roberto F. Giusti, who 
are still today its editors. Both this fact as well as its long life are re- 
markable events. Giusti contributes a sketch of its history. Otherwise 
the number is planned to give a conspectus of intellectual life in Argentina 
today. Contemporaries are not forgotten; there are are articles on Catalan, 
Italian, and North-American literature, and historical reviews of Spanish 
literature, as well as of the last twenty-five years of the Argentine theater, 
are given. HisPAN1A wishes continued life and success to Nosotros. 


1927, revista de avance, La Habana; followed by 1928, revista de avance. 
Mensual, 20 cts. Apartado 2228, La Habana. 


Just when the excellent Cuba Contempordnea is obliged to suspend 
for lack of financial support, young Cubans found a new periodical rep- 
resenting the literature of the vanguard. To the vanguardists novelty 
means a reversal of old values and a thrusting forward of the subordi- 
nate: hence the title of the journal. The year of publication is the funda- 
mental, the rest explanatory. As for the poetry of the vanguard, Herrera 
y Reissig and Lugones, years ago, furnished the models for the young- 
sters. The most fertile of them are Mexicans, for example, José Mufioz 
Cota, whose style is a fair sample: 


Quedo Adelita 
en el jacal pecoso, 
frente a los pirtes que gritan 
sus pensamientos rojos, 
modelando sobre el fuego 
lunas redondas como besos, 
y atisbando las actitudes del viento, 
patinador sobre el riachuelo, 
ese riachuelo timido como el silabario 
que quisiera afilar sus ideas 
con el agudo tajalapiz del silencio, 
tal vez para corregir un poco 
la interrogacién temblona del camino. 


Ulises, Revista de curiosidad y critica. Brazil 42-10 Mexico D.F. Sus- 
cripcién, seis numeros, $2.50, moneda mexicana. 
The title is symbolic. The group the magazine represents are young 
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aspirants in literature but they do not represent the scouts of the van- 
guard. The editors of Ulises are willing to spell “Revista” with a capital. 
In this respect they differ from their more advanced friends, german list 
arzubide and manuel maples arce, who eschew capitals in proper names, 
though they father and mother “el movimiento estridentista.” 


The French Review, Vol. I, No. 1, November 1927. Devoted to the In- 
terests of Teachers of French. Published by the American Association 
of Teachers of French. Cornell University. 76 pp. $2.50 yearly. 
This initial number was edited by Professor James A. Mason and 

contains a foreword of explanation by the president of the new organiza- 

tion, Professor Charles A. Downer. Success attend both association and 
journal ! 


Revista de Estudios Hispanicos, Tomo I, enero-marzo, 1928. Num. I 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York. $4.00 per year; 
single numbers, $1.00. 


“Publica trimestralmente articulos de investigaci6n y de critica sobre 
la literatura, lengua y civilizacion hispanicas en sus aspectos modernos e 
hispanoamericanos; resefias de libros de critica y de obras literarias con- 
temporaneas; noticias y documentos acerca del progreso de los estudios 
hispanicos en este continente; y una bibliografia que aspira a ser com- 
pleta. Se publica por la Universidad de Puerto Rico como érgano de su 
Departamento de Estudios Hispanicos, y se edita en Nueva York por el 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, con la colaboracién del 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, Columbia University de Nueva 
York y la Sociedad Cultural Espafiola de Puerto Rico.” 

The first number of this new learned journal contains three articles, 
“Hacia la amistad triangular,” by W. R. Shepherd; “De los nombres de 
Puerto Rico,” by A. S. Pedreira, pp. 18-33; and Inglaterra, Francia, 
Espafia: su evolucién historica,” by S. de Madariaga, pp. 34-43. The 
rest of its pages are occupied by book reviews, notices of lectures held at 
certain universities, and bibliography. 














SCHOOL TEXTS 


Easy Spanish Conversation, by Auretio M. Espinosa, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. vit+90 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1927. 84 cents. 
The book is divided into thirty lessons. The first twenty-five lessons 

contain short stories, anecdotes, and jokes. The last five lessons contain 

riddles and enigmas. Accompanying each reading selection is a group of 
exercises consisting of exhaustive questions, verb drills, idioms, and sug- 


gestions for reproduction. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary of 
twenty-five pages. 


Espafia y el Nuevo Mundo, by W. E. Knicut, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. xi+185 pp. Johnson Publishing Company, 1927. 


There are fourteen prose selections dealing with Spain and the dis- 
coverers and conquerors of Spanish America. At the end of each selec- 
tion are a group of questions, an exercise for translation from English 
into Spanish, and a suggestion for free composition. Idioms with Eng- 
lish equivalents are found at the foot of each page. There is a bibli- 
ography (one page). The vocabulary (Spanish-English) covers 58 pages. 
The book is profusely illustrated. 


Chispitas-Short Spanish Plays, by Carotina Marcrat Dorapo. ix+226 
pp. (132 text, 25 incidental music, 11 notes, 23 exercises, 35 vocabu- 
lary). Ginn & Company, 1927. $1.12. 


There are five short prose comedies dealing with various phases of 
Spanish life. The twenty brief musical selections are mostly songs to 
accompany the action of the plays. The exercises are varied—questions, 
translation exercises, idioms to be memorized, substitution drills, etc. The 
book is furnished with many illustrations by Sears Gallagher. 


Leyendas de la Alhambra, by Cartota Matienzo, formerly of the Model 
Training School, University of Porto Rico, and Laura B. Cranpon, 
of the Horace Mann High School, Teachers College, New York City. 
viiit+270 pp. (130 text, 54 questions and exercises, 76 Spanish-English 
vocabulary, 11 English-Spanish vocabulary). Ginn & Co., 1927. $1.00. 
After a brief introductory selection—“Tradiciones Espafiolas”—there 

are thirteen legends. The exercises, which are of many different kinds, 

furnish drills in idioms, verbs, the subjunctive mode, and object pronouns. 

There are about twenty drawings illustrating the text by Willis S. Levis. 


El Abencerraje, segan Antonio de Villegas, edited by N. B. Apams, of 
the University of North Carolina, and GretcHen Topp SrTarck, 
formerly of Smith College and Simmons College. xviiit+75 pp. (53 
text, 22 vocabulary). Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1927. 84 cents. 
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There is an introduction, in English (14 pp.), dealing briefly with the 
development of the novel in Spain up to the time of Cervantes. The text 
has been modernized somewhat for school purposes. Footnotes furnish 
information of a linguistic, literary, and historical character. There are 
about a half-dozen drawings by Jesusa Aliau de Solalinde. 


No mas Mostrador, Comedia Original en Cinco Actos, por MARIANO 
José pe Larra, edited by Patricio Gimeno, of the University of 
Oklahoma, and Kennetu C. KaurMan, of the Central High School, 
Oklahoma City. x +172 pp. (79 text, 18 notes, 27 exercises, 48 vocabu- 
lary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1927. 88 cents. 

There is a biographical and critical sketch, in Spanish, of the author 

(4 pp.). At the foot of each page are synonyms and equivalent expres- 

sions in Spanish for passages in the text. The exercises consist of ques- 

tions, verb drills, translation from English into Spanish and suggestions 
for composition. The frontispiece is a picture of the author. 


La Flor de la Vida, por Serarin y Joaquin ALvarez Quintero, edited 
by Frank O. Reep and Joun Brooks, both of the University of Ari- 
zona. xviiit+106 pp. (46 text, 3 incidental music, 8 notes, 13 exercises, 
36 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1926. 70 cents. 

This is a play in three acts. There is an introduction, in Spanish (10 
pp.), by Federico de Onis, containing a critical description and apprecia- 
tion of the Quinteros. There is also a bibliographical note (2 pp.). The 
exercises consist of questions, verb drills, and sentences for translation 
from English into Spanish. The frontispiece consists of a reproduction 
of a photograph of the authors. 


La Reja, Comedia en un Acto, de Serarin y Joaguin Atvarez Quin- 
TERO, edited by Carotine B. Bourtanp, of Smith College. xv+96 pp. 
(67 text, 29 vocabulary). Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1927. 84 cents. 


There is an introduction, in English, concerning the Quintero brothers 
covering five pages, and a brief bibliography (1 page). Frequent ex- 
planatory notes are found at the foot of the pages of the text. Page viii 
contains a picture of Serafin and page xi a picture of Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero. Other illustrations are two pictures of houses containing win- 
dow gratings, and a facsimile of the letter authorizing Professor Bour- 
land to make an annotated edition of the comedy. 


Applied Spanish Grammar, by JosepH A. Varetu, of New York Univer- 
sity. xi+275 pages. Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. 
The book has 27 lessons, with three exercises to each lesson, a read- 


ing exercise, translation into Spanish, and a questionnaire. It also con- 
tains two vocabularies and an index. 
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Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino, drama en cinco jornadas de Don 
Ancet pe SAAvepRA, Duque de Rivas, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by S. L. Mittarp Rosenserc and Ernest H. Temp- 
LIN, both of the University of California at Los Angeles. xxx+193 
pp. Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. 

The introduction contains a brief sketch of the Duque de Rivas pre- 
ceded by his portrait, a metrical scheme of the play, and an ample bibli- 
ography relating to the author and the play. The notes occupy 12 pages 
and the vocabulary 39 pages. 


Tradiciones y Leyendas Mexicanas por VicteNTe Riva PALAcio y JUAN 
pE Dios Peza. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Man- 
UEL RoMERO DE TERREROS (Marqués de San Francisco) and S L. 
MILLARD ROSENBERG. xxvit172 pages. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


There are portraits of the two poets who collaborated in the production 
of these six romantic legends in 1884. The introduction gives biographical 
and bibliographical notes concerning them and historical facts on which 
the poems are based. 


MicHaet S. DonLAN 
DorcHESTER HicH ScHoot For Boys 











NEW BOOKS 


The Life of Don Quixote and Sancho, according to Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, expounded with comment by Miguel de Unamuno. Trans- 
lated by Homer P. Earte. New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927. xiit+327 pages. $5.00. 

An excellent translation of a book in which the ideals of Quixote are 
commented on by a modern thinker who is himself an idealist. It is a good 
book to read, both for those who know no Spanish and for students of 
Spanish literature. The former will learn much about Spanish idealism; 
while the latter will find many an odd interpretation of well-known pas- 
sages in the immortal work of Cervantes. 


The Imaginative Interpretation of the Far East in Modern French 
Literature, 1800-1925. By Witt1am Leonarp ScHwartz. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. xiii+246 pages. 

Those familiar with Rubén Dario’s poetry, and the modernista move- 
ment in general, know how important an echo is found there of the French 
craze for Chinese and Japanese art. Portuguese literature, too, had its 
spell of orientalism. Dr. Schwartz’ thesis is a thoroughgoing investigation 
of orientalism in French literature since 1800. Its value is enhanced by 
the fact that the author spent many years in Japan and is acquainted with 
the Japanese language. 


Longfellow and Spain. By Ir1s Litt1an WuitTMAN. New York: Insti- 
tuto de las Espafias, 1927. viit+299 pages. Distributed by the Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.60. 

Miss Whitman, in writing this doctorate thesis, had access to the Long- 
fellow archives in the family home in Cambridge. In consequence she was 
able to track down every Spanish influence in the poet’s life and work from 
the time of his earliest letters written home from Spain. In studying his 
literary productions she has placed side by side the Spanish originals and 
his translations and has traced some of his other compositions to Spanish 
sources. Her thesis is a real and valuable contribution to our knowledge 
concerning one of our first North American Hispanists. 


The Ciceronian Style in Fr. Luis de Granada. By Respecca SCHWITZER. 
New York: Instituto de las Espafias, 1927. iv+159 pages. Distributed 
by the Columbia University Press. $1.90. 

Fray Luis de Granada, known as “the Spanish Cicero,” was one of the 
great Spanish preachers as well as mystics. He was famous for the “ele- 
vation of his language, pomp of his style, and loftiness of his thought.” 
In this thesis Miss Schwitzer studies all his rhetorical figures and devices 
and compares them with Cicero’s by parallel passages. 
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New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language Tests, in- 
cluding a survey of modern-language achievement in the unior high 
schools of New York City, June, 1925; the regents’ experiment of 
June, 1925, with new-type tests in French, German, Spanish, and 
Physics with a foreword by the commissioner of education of New 
York State; and a second survey of modern-language achievement in 
the junior high schools of New York City, June, 1926. By Ben D. 
Woop. Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages. Vol. I. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
xix +339 pages with 52 tables of statistics and 52 charts. 


The survey described in great detail in this report disclosed a bad 
condition of affairs in the language classes of the junior high schools in 
New York City, where some 25,000 pupils study a foreign language. The 
classes lack homegeneity to an incredible extent. “From the graphs for 
all French classes, we learn that over 2,000 of the nearly 19,000 junior 
high school French students are misplaced by a whole semester or more, 
and that approximately 10,000 of them are nearer to a higher- or lower- 
class average than to the average of the class in which they were reciting 
during the spring of 1925” (p. 26). Spanish classes were more homo- 
geneous than French. But in them about one pupil in ten is misplaced by 
one semester or more. 


A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages. By 

G. T. Buswell. Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 

on Modern Languages, Vol. II. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 

xii+100 pages. 

The nature of the study is explained in the introduction. “One of the 
most useful methods which has been employed in investigating the habits 
of reading of children in public schools consists in the photographing of 
the eye-movements of students as they read. The data obtained by such 
a method are objective, precise, and sufficiently detailed to make possible 
a minute analysis of the various stages of the reading process from the 
beginning stage to maturity. The use of this method is not limited to the 
reading of English. When applied to the reading of a foreign language, 
it furnishes the same types of objective data which have been found so 
useful in investigating the reading of the vernacular. 

“The nature of the evidence obtained from records of eye-movements 
may be illustrated by the behavior of individual cases in reading a foreign 
language. By contrasting the reading habits of the beginner with those 
of the mature reader, the task of the teacher in directing the student from 
one stage to another is clearly shown. In the following paragraphs two 
such contrasts will be made: in one case with the reading of French, in 
the other with the reading of German. 

“John, a high-school student, had studied French for a period of twelve 
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weeks, while Miss B, a graduate student, had studied French for seven 
years, had spent some time in France, and had taught French for three 
years. In the oral reading of an easy paragraph, John read at the rate of 
54 words per minute, while Miss B read at the rate of 276 words per 
minute. At the end of the reading Miss B was able to give a full account 
of all that she had read, while John had devoted so much of his attention 
to the pronunciation of the words that he failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of what he read. A photographic record of the eye-movements of the 
two readers showed that John had a relatively narrow recognition span, 
making an average of 21.5 fixations per line, while Miss B had a rela- 
tively wide recognition span, requiring an average of only 7 fixations per 
line. John frequently was not sure of the recognition of words, even after 
he had fixated upon them, and consequently found it necessary to make an 
average of 7.3 regressive or backward movements per line. Miss B made 
only one regressive movement in reading the entire paragraph. A further 
difference in the habits of these two readers is indicated by the duration 
of their fixation pauses. In spite of the fact that John perceived a very 
small amount of material at each fixation, he required an average of 11.9 
twenty-fifths of a second per fixation to get a clear perception of even 
such small units of material; while Miss B recognized a much wider unit 
in an average fixation time of 7.7 twenty-fifths of a second. Miss B read 
French in very much the same manner that an adult reads English, but 
John made more fixations and more regressive movements per line than 
the typical pupil in the 1B grade would make in reading orally a paragraph 
in English of approximately the same difficulty. When John develops 
sufficient maturity to be able to read French fluently, his eye-movements 
will then exhibit the same characteristics as those of Miss B..... 
“Certain basic facts have already been derived through extensive in- 
vestigations of the eye-movements of children and adults. It has been 
shown, for example, that immature readers make many fixations per line, 
that they make many regressive movements, and that the average duration 
of their fixation pauses is longer than that of mature readers. The typical 
behavior in these respects has been traced through each grade of the 
elementary school and the high school, and for groups of college students 
and adults. It has been shown further that careful reading produces a 
different type of eye-movements from those produced by rapid or super- 
ficial reading; that the reading of difficult subject-matter has a marked 
effect upon the character of one’s eye-movements; and that confusion in 
certain points in the reading is reflected in the character of the eye- 
movement record. It should be clearly understood that a record of eye- 
movements is not a test of the comprehension of the reader. For this 
reason, one needs to know the degree of comprehension before interpret- 
ing in full the photographic records. Eye-movement records are of value 
chiefly as symptoms of the mental processes of the reader, and, as such, 
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they furnish an excellent means for investigating the changes which take 
place from the beginning stages of reading to the stages of ultimate 
maturity.” 

Then follow many charts showing the results of the photographs taken 
over a period of several weeks. They show constant improvement in an 
individual, respecting both the length of a fixation span and the number 
of regressive movements. 

“The data presented in the previous chapters warrant four major con- 
clusions which may be stated briefly as follows: 

“1. Judging from the maturity of a student’s fundamental reading 
habits which result from two years of study of French, there is no notable 
difference between students who begin the study of the language in high 
school and students who begin at the college level. On the same basis of 
judgment, children who begin the language in the elementary grades fall 
very much below the level of maturity of the high-school and college 
students at the end of two years. 

“2. The method of teaching a foreign language has a striking effect 
upon the reading habits of students. The maturity in reading which results 
from two years of study is decidedly greater with students taught by a 
direct method than with students taught by an indirect translation method. 

“3. During equal periods of time, approximately equal degrees of ma- 
turity are reached in the study of French, German, and Spanish when 
these languages are taught by similar methods and under similar con- 
ditions. 

“4. In no case did the median student in a second-year group approach 
closely the maturity of reading habits exhibited by the expert groups of 
readers. 

“Teachers of both modern and classic languages have inherited a 
method of teaching which lays emphasis upon language structure and 
translation. The translation under this method was usually carried on 
with such a degree of analytical study that the process can best be de- 
scribed as one of deciphering. The direct method of teaching represents a 
decided break from this older emphasis upon analysis and substitutes in 
its place an emphasis upon the type of mental activity which when applied 
to the vernacular is called reading. The psychological distinction between 
deciphering and reading can scarcely be overemphasized. The difference 
is clear-cut. When students read they are rapidly fusing the word symbols 
into consecutive thought units with no consideration of the words as such. 
It is only this process of comprehending meaning that can properly be 
designated as reading. 

Students taught by a direct method attain in two years’ study of a 
foreign language those fundamental habits which are characteristic of 
the person who reads. Students taught French by an indirect method 
attain these mature characteristics of reading in a much less degree. Stu- 
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dents taught Latin by the indirect method exhibit these characteristics of 
reading in no degree at all; rather they exhibit in marked fashion the 
characteristics of the person who deciphers. 

“When the objective of teaching a foreign language is ability to read, 
a perfectly clear-cut choice of method is possible. A direct method pro- 
duces desirable reading habits; a translation method does not. This seems 
to be equally true regardless of the type of language—as applicable to 
Latin as to French.” 

By “ability to read,” Dr. Buswell must mean perusal of a line of print 
with a fair fixation span and a minimum of regressive movements. He 
seems to have forgotten his own qualification in the italicized line above, 
“One needs to know the degree of comprehension.” It is because some 
teachers still insist on “a degree of comprehension” that they refuse to 
forsake the analytical method Dr. Buswell is seeking to condemn. 


The Reading of Modern Foreign Languages. By M. V. O’SHeEa. For 
the United States Bureau of Education in co-operation with the 
Modern Foreign Language Study Committee. United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin (1927) No. 16. 
15 cents. 


The low price of this pamphlet puts it in the power of any language 
teacher to secure a copy. It may be obtained by addressing the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
inclosing the price. 

The investigation sought solutions of the following problems: 

1. Was the time devoted to the study of foreign languages in high 
school or in college well spent? 

2. Do those who have pursued modern foreign languages in high 
school and in college read new material in the original after graduation? 

3. For what purposes do those who have studied modern foreign 
languages in high school and in college read the languages in the original 
after graduation? 

4. Do those who have studied French, German, or Spanish re-read in 
the original any material previously read in high school or in college? 

5. Do those who have pursued modern foreign languages in high 
school or in college, or in both, read material in these languages in trans- 
lation after graduation? 

6. To what extent are those who have pursued French, German, or 
Spanish in high school or college placed in situations in daily life in 
which they feel the need of a foreign language? 

The study begins with an explanatory chapter which gives the ques- 
tionnaire sent to several thousand persons. Answers were received from 
approximately 3,000 persons concerning French, 3,000 about German, and 
400 who had studied Spanish. The material is classified statistically in 
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various ways and presented in 57 tables. The concluding chapter of the 
study offers conclusions and recommendations. 

The questions answered in these tables are so numerous that it is 
impossible to do them justice here. However, one of them has a peculiar 
interest. While the questionnaire was mainly concerned with the post- 
scholastic use of foreign languages, the correspondents were asked 
whether they had been placed in any situation since graduation in which 
they felt the need of foreign languages. “The proportion of those who 
say that they have not been placed in any situation in which they have 
needed foreign language is much smaller for all the languages and for 
all the groups in high school and college than the proportion of those who 
have not read any material in the original in any language since gradua- 
tion. The interpretation to be put upon these data seems to be that the 
felt need of those who have studied foreign languages in high school or 
college is greater than their ability to meet the need. At the same time 
approximately one-third of the correspondents testify that they have never 
been placed in any situation in which mastery of a foreign language would 
have been of service. 

“Accepting the testimony of our correspondents at face value, it is 
apparent that if foreign languages can be acquired so that they can be 
used in everyday life, they will be of service to a large proportion of 
those who graduate from high school or college. About one-half of high- 
school and college graduates will need foreign language for conversation, 
and at least a fourth of them will need it for correspondence. Only about 
a third of them will go through life and have no need for the use of 
foreign language in any way. It is worthy of mention that a considerably 
larger proportion have felt the need of French than of German for con- 
versational and travel purposes. It appears also that these needs are 
greater for those who have pursued Spanish than for those who have 
pursued German. But the number of correspondents is so small that the 
data are not very dependable.” 

Though most of the correspondents said that “the time which they 
devoted to the study of modern foreign languages in school and in col- 
lege was well spent,” yet the tables show by percentages “a meager post- 
scholastic reading of modern foreign languages.” This fact should not 
be taken too seriously. “Suppose 20,000 persons who had pursued algebra, 
geometry, ancient history, principles of education, physics, or rhetoric 
should be asked to testify as to whether they had made use of any one or 
all of these branches since graduation from high school or college.” 
Though without statistical data at hand, Dr. O’Shea ventures the opinion 
that a large proportion of college graduates “would declare that they had 
not used any of the branches since graduation.” 

Dr. O’Shea then propounds the question : “Can we teach modern foreign 
languages in America so that they will be read more generally than they 
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are now?” It can be done only by improvement in method. “In order that 
a pupil may learn to read readily and with understanding and appreciation, 
words must function merely as symbols, and not as objects of explicit 
attention in and for themselves. Further, individual words cannot, as a 
rule, function independently; groups of words must function as unities; 
meaning is usually denoted by phrases, clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, 
rather than by words in isolation. If the reader, then is made verbal- 
minded, in the sense that he is habitually explicitly aware of each and 
every word in the reading material, he is retarded or slowed down in the 
reading process, and his understanding and appreciation of the content 
of his reading interfered with. In order that he may read easily and with 
understanding and appreciation, he must grasp groups of words as unities, 
and these groups must function marginally and not focally in his at- 
tention. 

“How can a group of words be made to function as a unit and mar- 
ginally in the reading process? Only by repeated use of the group as a 
unity, with attention focused primarily upon meaning rather than upon 
the anatomy of the words or their grammatical relation.” 

Regarding composition, Dr. O’Shea suggests that “modern foreign- 
language teachers should consider the desirability of establishing good 
reading habits before composition is begun.” And since graduates some- 
times have need to write letters in a foreign language, he asks: “Would 
it not be possible, and also desirable to train our pupils in correspondence 
rather than in literary composition ?” 

Conversational ability would also have been of service to some of 
his correspondents. Hence Dr. O’Shea says, “it is apparently the custom 
in most places to begin conversation and reading on the same day and 
to carry them on parallel throughout the entire period of language study. 
It may be suggested to teachers that it might be better to initiate the pupil 
into the conversational aspects of a foreign language before attacking 
reading, so that he could gain some degree of automatic control of the 
oral form before attempting mastery of the visual form of the language.” 
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Il Romanticismo nel Mondo Latino by Arturo FarINELLI, Torino, Italy, 
Fratelli Bocca, 1927. Vol. I, 297 pp.; Vol. II, 304 pp.; Vol. III, 297 pp. 
(215 pages bibliography; letter about Almeida Garrett reprinted, 8 
pages; indice-sommario of Vols. I and II, pp. 233-89; index of Vol. 
III, pp. 293-97.) 

A new romanticism is springing up in all directions at the present 
moment. Unconscious of its origin, an interest in the old romanticism 
which passed into history as a literary movement, has stimulated the writ- 
ing of new biographies of former romantic heroes and heroines, which 
crowd their way to a place on the booksellers’ shelves with stories of 
crimes and famous criminals. Hence a scientific work like that of Fari- 
nelli’s comes very opportunely. 

“Discorsi” is the appellation which the author gives to his twenty 
chapters, which treat a slightly greater number of topics anent romanti- 
cism. They are not expositions for a beginner in literary history; neither 
are they studies of obscure phases of the movement. Rather they are 
comments of a great master; something like the explanations of a general 
to his subordinates as he points out from a height the significance of the 
confused sights and sounds of a battle or interprets a movement of the 
enemy. Farinelli, master of European literature, can give the most ad- 
vanced student some new point of contact between the new and the old, 
the familiar and the foreign. 

As an example of his method, take his treatment of the misunderstood 
and unappreciated genius. It is given in a chapter which begins with a 
reference to pessimistic tendencies and concludes with remarks on Satan 
as the model of “l’homme fatal.” How much information on these topics 
can be compressed into 28 pages? And the misunderstood genius has only 
a third of them allotted to his miseries. By way of introduction Farinelli 
says: “The romantic period considered genius as the seed of evil, the 
origin of infinite woes, the infallible portent of misfortune and ruin.” 
Then alluding to Dante’s wanderings, to Byron, to Ortis, to Rousseau’s 
belief in his unique personality, to Vigny’s conception of Moses, to Mus- 
set’s imitation of Byron and the famous figure of the pelican, Farinelli 
points to Torquato Tasso as the prototype of all those dreamers unable to 
reconcile their lives to reality. Sappho he calls the sister of Torquato, 
hence Delphine and Corinne, in whose passionate outries Madame de Staél 
expressed the elegy of her soul; hence also, Indiana, Lelia, Valentine, 
Leone Leoni, and other fictions of George Sand. She as a woman was far 
from identifying herself with her creations. But the men! “The tragedy 
of Chatterton renews the tragedy of Tasso, as Vigny developed it in his 
dramatic elegy, closing with the suicide of the hero, incapable of facing 
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the world which gives poets no recognition, and imposes its own severe 
and mean laws. Le ciel est sourd, la terre le dédaigne—the cry still re- 
mains in the Poémes barbares of Leconte de Lisle. In the destiny of 
Chatterton was mirrored the destiny of the doleful crowd of poets, obscure, 
rejected, meditating the sad mysteries of the heart. Death at least gave 
some eminence to that life, the funereal garland of glory, and it appeared 
desirable. Genius had its vengeance .... Death wound its way slowly 
and consumed proud spirits. It wound its way into the heart of Larra, 
who had thrust himself still living into the grave—mi corazén no es més 
que otro sepulcro—the unhappy poet who died to escape an unendurable 
burden, not to make a spectacle and teach the great moral lesson to the 
deaf and indifferent, as did Carlos, the Chatterton-like hero of the Argen- 
tine poet Echeverria.” 

Other less frequently discussed themes of romanticism receive greater 
attention from Farinelli. His discourse on “Musica e romanticismo” is 
very inspiring. Taking his keynote from Chénedollé—il y a plus de vague, 
quelque chose de plus indéfini, de plus aérien—in poetry that is filled with 
music and alluding to Tieck’s idea that love thinks in sweet sounds, he 
refers to the production of Rousseau’s opera Pygmalion as perhaps the 
truest expression of his “réverie.” Though the triumph of musical poetry 
is to be found among the German romanticists, yet it is not lacking among 
the Latins, as witness Leopardi and Verlaine. 

Though an occasional reader might be discontented with the brevity of 
some of Farinelli’s chapters, the master gives plenty of opportunity for 
the most extended study of romanticism in the bibliography printed in the 
third volume, over 200 pages with an average of at least 15 titles to a page. 
They are classified first by countries, then by topic and author. There 
exists no more nearly exhaustive bibliography of romanticism. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena. A Study of the Poem with Par- 
ticular Attention to Its Relations to the Epics of Boiardo and Ariosto 
and to Its Significance in the Spanish Renaissance, by JoHN VAN 
Horne. University of Illinois Studies in Languages and Literatures, 
Vol. VII, No. 1. 1927. 182 pp. $1.50. 


In this handsome volume Professor Van Horne, who has already de- 
voted considerable attention to Spanish narrative poems of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, studies with special reference to its Italian 
sources and its importance as a Renaissance document the sole Spanish 
poema novelesco of the seventeenth century that has ever counted any con- 
siderable number of readers. 

In the first chapter, he makes additions to our knowledge of the au- 
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thor’s life from references found in El Bernardo itself, and presents 
convincing arguments that the greater part of the poem, first published in 
1624, was written between the years 1595 and 1600. 

The second chapter consists of an analysis (perhaps over-elaborate) of 
the twelve principal characters of El Bernardo, and chapter iii proves in 
great detail the indebtedness of the author to the chivalresque romances of 
Boiardo and Ariosto. The study of the relationship of El Bernardo with 
other epics, in chapter iv, yields little more than a few parallel passages 
with Virgil, Ovid, and Lucan, and proof of acquaintanceship with the 
Carolingian material contained in ballads. 

Chapter v considers El Bernardo as an expression of the poet’s ideas. 
By far the most important element here is the spirit of nationalism which 
pervades the work, an element that played a prominent part in nearly all 
the narrative poetry of the period, and which, with some notable excep- 
tions, is strangely lacking in the lyric verse. 

Chapter vi deals with the style of the poem; chapter vii with Balbuena’s 
theory of the epic, which seems to show little acquaintance with the doc- 
trines current in Italy at that time; chapter viii summarizes critical opin- 
ion on El Bernardo, and the conclusions, in chapter ix, close the volume. 

In these days of high cost of printing, it is difficult to give a complete 
commentary on 40,000 lines, even though one had the time to devote to it. 
As a matter of fact, Professor Van Horne offers us all we could reason- 
ably expect, and deserves hearty thanks for a work carefully planned and 
executed. It would have been interesting had he compared the legendary 
material concerning Bernardo found in the chronicles and early ballads 
with the matter of El Bernardo. Nothing would better illustrate the differ- 
ences between medieval and Renaissance conceptions. It would also have 
been worth while to compare El Bernardo with other narrative poems deal- 
ing with the same material, as for example, Suarez de Figueroa’s Espaiia 
Defendida (1612). The difference in spirit and composition between these 
two works is due to the fact that Balbuena selected Boiardo and Ariosto 
as models, while Suarez de Figueroa closely imitated Tasso. The fact that 
Balbuena chose Boiardo and Ariosto as models rather than Tasso seems 
to me an additional argument in favor of an early date for the composition 
of El Bernardo. 


J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Pleasant Days in Spain. By Nancy Cox-McCormacx. New York: 

J. H. Sears & Company, Inc., 1927. 298 pp. Price $3.50. 

Pleasant Days in Spain is one of the most pleasant accounts of Spain 
that I have ever read and its title is not one of those misleading ones which 
merely tries to sell a book. Its contents “were originally addressed to the 
author’s friends in Europe and America. They are now arranged in narra- 
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tive form and presented to the reader as the impressions of an artist and 
a traveler in a strange and beautiful country—Spain” (Foreword). Many 
of these impressions, if not all, were written on the spot and now that they 
have been arranged “in narrative form,” they bring to the reader an un- 
sophisticated freshness with no false romantic note as well as the restrain 
of unfatigued introspection. 

Mrs. McCormack, fortunately for us, took along with her a sound 
knowledge of Spanish history, an appreciative understanding of Spanish 
art, and a hallowed devotion for beauty. Spain without these things be- 
comes to the tourist a mysterious, impenetrable Atlantis. However, Mrs. 
McCormack is not a tourist but a pilgrim, and as such she has written 
understandingly about a country “where every rock and clod means a 
hand-to-hand tussle,” where one succumbs to the leisure-making process 
of the Spanish climate and customs” and where “burros are packed almost 
to a standstill.” With Azorin-like intuition, she tells us that “something 
that is purely Spanish stops the pendulum”; that only in Spain one can 
feel one’s self “closed into some remote pocket of Time where nothing 
stirred” and where it is possible to fall “under the benediction of peace 
that comes with turning one’s back to the world.” But by this, Mrs. 
McCormack does not mean that Spain is a weak, decadent, indolent coun- 
try. On the contrary, she finds the Spaniard a strong, virile being much 
akin in spirit to the indomitable Anglo-Saxon, best described by Henley 
in his lines: 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


The interest of these impressions never lags and is well sustained by a 
witty, discursive, elegant style; historical notes; social questions such as 
the status of women and bull-fighting, both treated broad-mindedly from 
two different angles of national perspective; a revealing account of the 
circumstances under which Mrs. McCormack did Primo de Rivera’s bust, 
with a good biography of the latter; and finally, by the beautiful half-tone 
reproductions of paintings by Lopez Mezquita and of the bronze bust of 
Primo de Rivera by Mrs. McCormack. It will be an interesting revelation 
to the reader to look at the map used as end papers, for it will give him an 
idea of what Spain has in store for him, provided he knows where to go. 

I regret to have come across many misspelled Spanish words, some of 
which are: Mujedor for Mudéjar (p.51) ; Rosiante for Rocinante (p. 57), 
Corredo for corrida (more than once); Marcilla for morcilla (p. 103) ; 
piendora for peinadora (p. 69) ; enciamada for ensaimada; cepargatas for 
alpargatas (p. 283) and others. Also, it would have been better to have 
explained parenthetically or by notes at the bottom of the page what some 
of these words meant. In some cases a word was explained, but this was 
not done consistently throughout. 
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Pleasant Days in Spain is a worthy contribution to the long bibliog- 
raphy on travel accounts of Spain, and its author with style and soul 
harmonious with her subject will bring pleasant recollections to those 
who have been in Spain and to those who have not a sincere understand- 
ing of this “strange and beautiful country.” 


FEDERICO SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


En torno al lirismo gallego del siglo XIX, por César Barja, en Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Modern Languages, enero, 1926. 


En una breve introduccién Barja expone el objeto de su estudio: la 
divulgacion de la lirica gallega del siglo XIX. La tarea que el autor se 
ha impuesto es mucho mas ardua de lo que a primera vista parece debido 
a la pobreza bibliografica del asunto. La lirica gallega moderna ha sido 
desdefiada de la critica, y aun de la misma gente culta de Galicia. La gente 
ilustrada, salvo contadas excepciones, no habla la lengua regional ni siente 
simpatia por ella. Mucha de la lirica gallega aparecié en periddicos de 
provincia de vida efimera o en publicaciones particulares hoy dificiles de 
hallar. 

Durante el siglo XIII el gallego se impone en la peninsula como idioma 
de la lirica. Luego a partir del siglo XIV, excepto en algunas traducciones 
como la de la Crénica Troyana y en algunas poesias de los primeros 
cancioneros, el gallego desaparece como medio literario. El dominio po- 
litico y literario de Castilla se impone, mas el espiritu de la raza, el amor 
a la patria chica persiste en el alma del pueblo, esperando el momento 
oportuno para dar sefiales de vida. El momento llega a mediados del 
siglo XIX. Iniciase en esa época un movimiento regionalista; un rena- 
cimiento literario. ; A qué se debe ese despertar regional después de tantos 
siglos de apatia? Barja lo atribuye al romanticisino, puesto que este nuevo 
movimiento literario tendia a exaltar el orgullo de la raza, el nacionalismo, 
la sensibilidad de los pueblos que en otros tiempos habian tenido personali- 
dad propia. El regionalismo es esencialmente un movimiento politico-social 
que en Galicia encuentra expresiOn en la lirica; un problema demasiado 
complejo y debatible, fuera del cuadro de este estudio. 

La inspiracién primordial del lirismo gallego es el amor en sus dife- 
rentes aspectos. Es una lirica tristona con sus matices picarescos y soca- 
rrones. El sufrimiento del pueblo, el empobrecimiento de la tierra por el 
caciquismo politico y clerical es lo que inspira a la mayoria de los poetas 
a expresarse en una lengua que dominan con menos facilidad que el cas- 
tellano. El idioma es la mayor dificultad con que tropiezan los poetas 
gallegos. Cuando se inicié el renacimiento literario en Galicia los poetas 
se hallaron sin conocer el idioma y sin medios de estudiarlo excepto en las 
obras arcaicas o escuchando a los campesinos. A eso se debe el que la 
lirica gallega esté plagada de castellanismos. 
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Después de algunas observaciones generales pasa Barja a presentarnos 
un resumen de la lirica gallega a partir de los Juegos Florales celebrados 
en la Corufia en 1861. Las selecciones y las sucintas noticias acerca de los 
poetas y su obra es la parte mas util y valiosa del estudio. Barja no se deja 
llevar de su patriotismo chico para alabar a poetas mediocres o malos. 
Ademas de conocimiento de la materia el autor muestra buen gusto y 
acierto. De la galeria de poetas que se nos presenta se destacan tres figu- 
ras de valor positivo: Rosalia de Castro, Pondal y Curros Enriquez. A 
la primera dedica el autor veinticinco paginas de carifioso y entusiasta 
estudio; entusiasmo justificado, ya indicado en el capitulo que le dedicé en 
su Libros y Autores Modernos. 

Las cuestiones técnicas y fundamentales de la lirica gallega, tales como 
métrica, origenes, influencia, etc., se sugieren sin pretensién de estudiarlas 
en detalle. La naturaleza y extensién de la obra no dan lugar para mas. 
No creemos sea necesario criticar al autor por no haber resuelto en un 
estudio de divulgacién los innumerables problemas relacionados con la 
literatura regional gallega.t Como estudio de conjunto del lirismo gallego 
del siglo XIX el libro de Barja es de suma utilidad, especialmente si con- 
sideramos la escasez de estudios sobre esa materia. 


A. Rey 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


1J. Chabas, “Ausencia, y Presencia de Galicia,” en Revista de Occidente, 
octubre de 1926, pags. 127-30. 
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OBITUARY 


HUGO ALBERT RENNERT 
(6 de mayo de 1858 — 31 de diciembre de 1927) 


DATOS BIOGRAFICOS. Natural de Filadelfia, ingresa en la Uni- 
versidad de Pensilvania a los catorce afios de edad (1872), recibiéndose de 
Bachiller en Ciencias en 1876 y de Licenciado en Derecho en 1881. Alter- 
naba con estos estudios los de latin, griego, sanscrito y lenguas modernas. 
En 1885 fué nombrado auxiliar de francés y aleman en su alma mater. De 
1890 a 1892 amplié sus estudios de filologia y literatura en las universi- 
dades de Gottingen y Freiburg bajo la direccién de Vollmdéller y Baist, 
haciéndose Doctor en Filosofia y Letras (1892). Antes de regresar a su 
patria realiz6 trabajos de investigacién en las bibliotecas de Florencia, 
Londres, Paris y Madrid. En 1895 ascendié a Catedratico de Lenguas y 
Literaturas Neolatinas. Por sus aportaciones a la erudicién hispanica fué 
nombrado miembro de la Hispanic Society of America (1905), Correspon- 
diente de la Real Academia Gallega (1905), Delegado de su pais en los 
Congresos Internacionales de Literatura en Roma (1905) y Barcelona 
(1906), Correspondiente de la Real Academia Espafiola (1909), otorgan- 
dole la Hispanic Society la Medalla de Artes y Literatura en 1907 y en 
1914; confiridle la Universidad de Pensilvania el titulo honorifico de 
Doctor en Derecho (1914), y fué nombrado Comendador de la Orden de 
Isabel la Catélica en 1922. 


{INDICE BIBLIOGRAFICO. 1.—Articulos de critica: publicados en 
Modern Language Notes, ts. VI, VII, VIII, IX, XIII, XV, XVII, XVIII, 
XIX, XX, XXVIII; Modern Language Review, ts. II, III, IV, IX, XIII, 
XIV, XVI; The Romanic Review, ts. I y IX. 2.—Estudios breves, edi- 
ciones y monografias: publicados en Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, ts. VII, IX, XII; Modern Language Notes, ts. 
VII, VIII, IX, X, XIV, XVI, XVIII; Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie, ts. XVII y XXV; Revue hispanique, ts. 1V, VII, XV, XVI, XIX, 
XXV, XXXIII; Romanische Forschungen, t. X; Modern Language Re- 
view, ts. I, II, III, XIII; University of Pennsylvania Lectures, afios de 
1915, 1918 y 1921; Old Penn, t. XIV. 3.—Libros: Miguel Sanchez el 
Divino, La isla bérbara and La guarda cuidadosa (1896), Ingratitud por 
amor, comedia de Don Guillén de Castro (1899), Macias 0 Namorado, a 
Galician Trobador (1900), The Life of Lope de Vega (1904), The Span- 
ish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega (1909), The Spanish Pastoral 
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Romances (1912), Farca a manera de tragedia (1914), Cervantes: La 
Gitanilla and El Licenciado Vidriera (1918), Vida de Lope de Vega [en 
colaboracién con Américo Castro] (1919). 


Nada mas apartado del tipo de erudito arido, frio y mecanico que mi 
viejo amigo. A su paciencia de investigador, rigor cientifico, precisién de 
conocimientos y aficién al hecho, unia sentido de la belleza, pasién por la 
hermosura poética, gusto finisimo para el estilo y para el arte. Tuvo voca- 
cién de erudito y temperamento de artista. Desde la temprana juventud 
hasta los postreros dias de su existencia cultivé al par que las letras la 
pintura, y sus paisajes y marinas son obra de un aficionado de talento. 
Este anciano de mediana estatura, erguido y bien proporcionado, era de 
singular desembarazo y distincién en sus movimientos. Era en todo hom- 
bre de gusto, rico en el vestir, de presentacién irreprochable, en su justo 
punto, sin atildamientos excesivos, no imaginables en tan grave caballero. 
Su semblante de viril hermosura estaba realzado por abundante caballera, 
sedosa, plateada ; el cutis blanquisimo, resplandeciendo salud el vivo color 
de sus mejillas; gastaba bigote, que en estas tierras le daba cierto aspecto 
de extranjero. La expresién habitual del semblante, de afable dignidad. 
Mas era sobre todo la nobleza y gallardia de la cabeza lo que atraia la 
atencién. Algo de serenidad clasica habia en su persona, como la hubo 
en su jornada de la vida; mucho de gran sefior en su aspecto y ademanes, 
como en sus gustos. La apacibilidad del semblante reflejaba cualidades 
esenciales de su caracter: ecuanimidad, moderacién y benevolencia, que 
jamas parecian abandonarle. 

Si mi viejo amigo tenia alguna vanidad, discretamente reprimida, era 
la de coleccionista y bibliografo. En sus viajes por Europa habia logrado 
reunir un tesoro de libros espafioles antiguos, y asi su coleccién de obras 
de Lope de Vega es una de las mas ricas del mundo. Gustaba de sefialar 
con tanto interés como precisién las particularidades de un viejo libro, la 
claridad y limpieza de la impresién, las lindas vifietas, la esmerada o lujosa 
encuadernaci6n. De ediciones, precios y catalogos hablaba con la familiari- 
dad de aquellos libreros de antafio que, a diferencia de los modernos, 
conocian los libros por fuera y también por dentro. Felicisima memoria 
era la suya para fechas y ediciones; de cualquier libro raro que se men- 
cionara podia casi siempre hacer su historia al instante con no menos rara 
puntualidad. Todo parecia ordenado y clasificado en el archivo de su 
memoria. Y el orden que en todo ponia reinaba igualmente en el espacioso 
salén de su biblioteca. En la mesa misma de trabajo, cargada de catalogos 
y publicaciones recientes, todo aparecia clasificado y en su lugar. Reinaba 
alli una serena atmdésfera, y envuelta en ella pasé la vida mi maestro. 
Verle con sus libros era aprender una leccién de homenaje espiritual, tanta 
era la delicadeza con que los entresacaba del estante y les pasaba un pajfiito 
para quitarles algun polvillo tenue, invisible, y el cuidado con que los abria 
y manejaba. 
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Era su conversacién muy apacible y discreta, oyente muy atento y 
cortés era mi viejo amigo. Habia recorrido muchas tierras y su memoria 
atesoraba recuerdos de ciudades monumentales, de pintorescos pueblecillos 
espafioles, que él tanto amaba, de museos y de paisajes, de hombres y cosas 
peregrinas. Y como su interés no se confinaba a las letras, sino que se 
extendia a otras esferas de las ciencias y las artes, resultaba su conversa- 
cién amena, llena de luces, de muy sabroso entretenimiento. De los ausen- 
tes jamas dijo mal, y siempre mostré singular respeto y afabilidad hacia 
quienes le visitaban. Hizo asi amigos de cuantos le trataron; enemigos, 
que yo sepa, jamas los tuvo. Sazonaba a menudo la conversacién con 
dichos ingeniosos, pero, varén grave, mas que referirlos gustaba de escu- 
charlos, y nadie parecia aventajarle en percibir mas pronto y agudamente 
la sal o pimienta de un dicho, de una historieta, de un caso comentado. La 
vivacidad, el franco buen humor, ponialo sobre todo en aquellas reuniones 
intimas una dama de claro ingenio, de bulliciosa alegria, de saladisima 
gracia, su compafiera, la esposa que hoy es toda duelo y afliccién. 

Fué sincero, leal, amigo de Espafia. Pocos he conocido que de ella 
hablasen con tanto calor, y ninguno con comprensién mas intima del espi- 
ritu de la raza. Visible era su interés al tratar de cosas espafiolas, y su 
inclinacién por lo viejo no era en mengua de su curiosidad por la actuali- 
dad espafiola. Su semblante, habitualmente sereno, resplandecia de gozo 
especialmente al hablar de su Lope de Vega. Su interés en el gran poeta 
no era slo literario, sino mas intimo, mas humano; no era sdlo la obra, 
era el hombre mismo, que no parecia ser para él un escritor de tiempos 
pasados, sino un conocido, un compafiero espiritual, cuyos gustos, opiniones 
y actos le eran familiares y objeto de su atencién y carifiosos desvelos. 
Veia en Lope un antiguo conocido, algo misterioso, bastante irregular en 
su vida, cuyas acciones no podia siempre aprobar, pero que él excusaba 
por esa dulce debilidad que nos lleva a justificar las flaquezas de un amigo 
amado y genial. Durante muchos afios de asidua comunicacién, solia visi- 
tarle yo después de la cena, y casi siempre le sorprendi entregado a la 
lectura de su autor favorito. Cabe suponer fundadamente, segin me parece, 
que entre nuestros eruditos contemporaneos ninguno se ha leido la enorme 
obra total de Lope, la que se conserva, excepto mi viejo amigo. Leialo 
como investigador a caza de noticias, lo leia como filélogo con atencién a 
los pormenores lingitisticos, y lo leia al par como lector de gusto aman- 
tisimo de las bellezas hondas y poéticas y del estilo. Y todo ello bien 
ostensible es en su Life of Lope de Vega, la biografia mas documentada 
y artistica que de nuestros ingenios espafioles hay en lengua inglesa. 

No menos fervor que en los infolios de la retirada y silenciosa biblio- 
teca, ponia en su amor a la Naturaleza. Cuando por las tardes abando- 
naba el estudio y salia de casa, no era para detenerse en la ciudad, sino 
para salir al campo, a este campo de incomparable hermosura que rodea a 
nuestra ciudad. Y habia en su contemplacién de la Naturaleza el calido 
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amor y reverencia del artista y del creyente. Muy enfermo estaba ya 
cuando dimos nuestro ultimo paseo por las afueras. Quiso visitar un lugar 
sagrado, y alli, de pie junto al sepulcro de sus padres, en aquella tarde 
tristona del otofio, le vi con la cabeza destocada, inclinada, grave, medi- 
tando acaso sobre ese misterio de la vida que es la muerte, la muerte que 
ya amenazandole esperaba él con la serenidad del justo. Bendita sea la 
memoria de mi viejo amigo. 
M. Romera-NAvVARRO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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